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BOOK I. 

WOLSTON-ON-THE-BROAD. 



CHAPTEE I. 

JOHN GARTH COMES BACK, 

Robert Smith, waterman, who undertook the arduous 
task of rowing John Garth down forty-five miles of 
the Aveny to Wolston Broad, and to the foot of tha 
little village of "^olston-on-the-Broad, where John 
Garth was born and bred, had a long journey before 
him, but he went at it like a man. The bargain was 
struck one summer evening late in August in this 
wise. Robert Smith was sitting in the boat, which 
was moored to the foot of the old stone steps which 
lead from the bridge to the river, where the Aveny 
widens and the busy city of Chestwich smiles in its 
watei-s, when John Garth descended the steps and 
looked at him* It was half-pdst seven in the evening, 
and the night was deepening, Robert Smith had 
had no idea of custom at that hour ; but he was not 
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I TRUE TO HERSELF. 

a family man, had a dislike to tap-rooms, and the 
evening being fine and calm, with a moon to show 
presently in its second quarter, he thought that he 
might as well sit there as anywhere else and read his 
paper before going home to bed. As the twilight 
came upon him, and rendered reading to his eyes 
impossible, he had dozed off to sleep, and John 
Garth's tall figure coming down the steps had failed 
to wake him. It was only when Garth stepped sud- 
denly into the boat, and nearly tilted its owner and 
himself into the river, that he clutched at the boat's 
side and looked at the intruder as he might have 
looked at a ghost. 

**Well, that's pretty cool," said the waterman, 
after he had recovered his composure and his 
balance. 

" Yes," said Garth in reply, " it is cool for the 
time of year. Can you row me across the river to 
the Old Score landing stairs ?" 

" Of course I can. I never turn away a fare," 
said Smith, who was a conceited man, and called Old 
Cocky Smith by his contemporaries, — '' never throw 
up a job, however hard or disagreeable or late. It 
ain't bis'ness." 

" You should have got on in the world, man, with 
those ideas, and have put money by," returned 
Garth. 

^' May be I have/' said the waterman, as he pushed 
off. 
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" Lucky fellow," was John Garth's answer. 

When they were in mid-stream John Garth drew 
a large-sized meerschaum pipe with great tenderness 
from the pocket of a well-worn shooting coat. The 
waterman watched him light his pipe and compose 
himself in the stern of the boat, and he wondered 
what he was, and whence he had come. 

John Garth was a man who might have arrested 
the attention of more thoughtful folk than Robert 
Smith. He was a tall man, with a reddish-brown 
beard, and a long moustache several degrees lighter 
than his beard, with which it mingled, giving him at 
first sight a piebald aspect. He had deep-set, brown 
eyes — almost reddish brown were they, as if to 
match his beard — and the dark shadows beneath 
them told of a man who had either studied hard or 
lived desperately, it was doubtful which. Certain it 
was that he was a man who had seen the world, or 
he would have never been burnt that copper colour : 
and had met with some perilous adventures, for 
which a scar upon his cheek and a more formidable 
scar across his right hand were the silent and sure 
witnesses. 

Eobert Smith did not observe all this — the light 
was faint yet from the moon, and his passenger sat 
in shadow — but we sketch John Garth for the ccn- 
venience of fair sailing, as the man has a great deal 
to do with our story, and influences the fortunes of 
most of our characters. Kobert Smith only saw a 
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long-limbed, big-chested man, clad in a dusty suit of 
gray ; and it was only by degrees that it struck him 
what a sunscorched face it was. And when Garth 
took his felt hat from his head, what a ponderous 
forehead it was that surmounted those shaggy eye- 
brows, beneath which a pair of bright, sharp eyes 
seemed taking stock of human nature, and estimating 
what its value was to him. 

They, were nearing the Old Score landing stage on 
the other side of the river when John Garth said, 
with the pipe in his mouth, and the sparks flying 
therefrom a fiery trail across the water, " You never 
throw up a job, however hard, or disagreeable, 
or late, eh? Did you ever row to Wolston 
Broad ?" 

" Once or twice in my time," was the reply. 
It's not easy work." 
You can take it easy, if you like." 

" Will you take it easy, and take me?" 

"What, now?" 

" Yes, now." 

" For six shillings a day, and my keep ?" 

" How long am I to keep you?" asked Garth, like 
a man who was careful with his money, or had not a 
great deal to be careful of. 

" Two days and a half, perhaps three days," replied 
Smith ; " and then there's something for getting 
back all that way." 

** I could walk it in one day," said Garth ; " but I 
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want to rest, and think, and ' take it easy/ as yon 
say. Shall we cry, *Done!* — no turning back, 
nothing to prepare for, but off along the river at 
once to Wolston Broad ?" 

" Done !" cried Eobert Smith. 

He rowed into mid-stream, and pulled with great 
gravity and determination away from the city of 
Chestwich ; from the houses, factories, and wharves ; 
from brigs and schooners, which had come up from 
the sea by the way which they were taking, and 
would follow them again when cargoes were dis- 
charged or changed ; from the barges moored to the 
piles in the river, and from^ the pleasure yachts whose 
butterfly wings had brought them up the Aveny; 
from the lights in the house windows and the river, 
to the darkness and hush of the peaceful country 
lying on either side beyond the rushes at the water's 
edge. John Garth loosened a knapsack from his 
shoulders, took a cloak, which had been strapped on 
the top, and wrapped himself in it as though he 
were cold, and then sat smoking and thinking pro- 
foundly whilst the boat continued its course. Eobert 
Smith was a man partial to conversation, and would 
have preferred a fare that talked more and smoked 
less; but the man facing him was a ruminative 
animal. He smoked for hours, and thought for hours 
— for there was no sleep in him — and the rower 
could see, as the moon rose, that the stranger's eyes 
were very wide open and bright, and looked ahead of 
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him, following the windings of the river towards the 
village which he was anxious to reach. 

" Here's a little inn, close to the bank, in another 
mile," said Smith, at last, and by way of a hint that 
it was time to put up for the night. 

" All right— that will do/' said Garth. 

He was like a man who had been suddenly aroused 
from sleep to some consideration for the boatman. 

" Do you smoke ?" he asked. 

" Yes, when there's baccy in the way," replied the 
man. 

"I should have asked you before, but forgot you," 
-he said, in half apology. 

He tossed a tobacco-pouch to the waterman, who 
rested on his oars whilst he filled a short clay pipe, 
and lighted its contents. Then they were moving 
through the water again, and John Garth said, " Is 
there any necessity to put up at Youngman's inn ? 
Can't we get on to Helton ? It's a fine night, and 
we can take it quietly to-morrow, when the sun is 
upon us." 

" Just as you please, sir ; but it's late, and it's a 
long pull to the other shop." 

" Yes," said the traveller, " but time, after all, is 
something to me, with so little of it before me and 
so much of it gone. Here, give me the sculls, and 
let me do my share of the work." 

Eobert Smith was not loth to exchange places 
with his fare, who strode towards him, and was 
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quickly at his task. There was soon a marked 
difiference in the rate of progression, and the boat 
cut through the water with greater life and speed. 
John Grarth rowed well, and was stronger than the 
man whom he had employed. Smith smiled at his 
energy. 

" This isn't taking it easy a bit," said the water- 
man. 

"To-morrow we will, when we have passed the 
Tenderstone Locks," was the reply. 

Smith regarded him attentively for a while, and 
then said, "You know the places about here well, 
sir, though you've been a good sight of years away 
from it." 

" What should lead you to think that I have been 
away *a good sight of years?'" was the quick 
inquiry. 

" You said Youngman's inn, and Youngman has 
been dead six years come Christmas ; and it isn't 
Helton's place, now. Old Mrs. Helton married the 
barman, and his name's on the sign-post under the 
Red Lion. He makes an orful landlord, and they 
do say an orful husband." 

" Serve her right," said Garth. " She had gray 
hairs when I was a boy, and ought to have known 
better." 

There was a few minutes' silence, after which 
John Garth, his thoughts having been dissipated, and 
his curiosity aroused, said, "As an old stager, you 
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should know a great deal about these parts. What 
is your name ?" 

" Eobert Smith,'* was the reply. 

" Mine is John Garth. Do you remember it ?' 

*^ Can't say I do.*' 

" You don't know much of Wolston-on-the-Broad, 
then," said Garth, with a short laugh. 

" It's out of my track," replied Smith, " but there's 
plenty of people come from Wolston down to Chest- 
wich, and I know them and hear of others. Pr'aps 
I could lighten you about some one you'd be glad to 
hear of." 

" You might," said Garth, slowly ; " its not very 
likely, though." 

He reflected on this matter for a while, and then 
said, "Do you know Miss Garth, of Thatched 
House ?" 

" No, I don't," answered' the man. " I don't know 
much^about women." 

" Have you ever heard," said the other, with more 
depth of tone in his voice than he was aware, " of 
Minnie Garth, her niece ? You must have heard of 
Minnie Garth, I think." 

" I never heard of no one of the name of Garth, 
at Wolston. I should say that I should have heard 
if there had been anybody." 

" You're a fool to talk like that," said John Garth, 
angrily, " and you know nothing of the place. How 
should you, living in a dirty old city forty-five miles 
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away, and droning out your life there? Do you 
think that I am Eip Van Winkle, who has gone 
to sleep for twenty years, and come back to new 
worlds ?" 

" Years or no years, winkles or no winkles," said 
Smith, who was argumentative, and inclined to stand 
his ground, " I can't say that there's such heaps of 
people down at Wolston that I haven't heard their 
names. And Garth's a new name to me." 

'' Very well." 

John Garth cut short the conversation, and 
rowed all the more energetically for the next ten 
minutes, looking in the moonlight, which now fell 
upon his face, a fiercer and stranger man. 

When his pace slackened, and the sculls dipped 
more slowly into the water, he said to himself, though 
Eobert Smith heard every word that was muttered 
forth, " Perhaps they're both dead. Both dead, and 
not a memory left of either of them. And yet, what 
are fifteen years ? — nothing. Looking back at them, 
just as I look back at this river — nothing. Pooh ! — 
fifteen years indeed !" 

" Haven't you heard anything of your people for 
fifteen years, sir ?" asked Smith. 

" Yes, I have heard, but not seen. I heard until 

but what business is it of yours? Can't you 

keep quiet? — can't you leave me to myself? Am I 
to pay you to sit there and annoy me with your 
paltry curiosity ?" 
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John Garth did not wait for an answer to these 
questions, but pulled on until the inn was reached 
where Mrs. Helton had succumbed to love and the 
charms of her barman, and lived unhappily for ever 
afterwards. It was late, and the landlord of the Bed 
Lion turned his wife out of bed to dress herself and 
let the visitors in, a process which took time, despite 
Garth's incessant knocking at the door with a 
clenched hand, which threatened to drive in the 
panels or shake down the house. Eobert Smith 
took an opportunity of asking the landlady whether 
the name or face of this John Garth were in any way 
familiar to her, but his curiosity was balked, for she 
remembered nothing of the Garths ; her memory was 
bad, and a long course of double-fist treatment from 
the hands of a drunken husband had knocked all 
retrospects to shivers. The present, and the art of 
dodging her husband round the counter and the 
tables in the tap-room, were quite enough for her, 
without troubling herself about any one of the 
name of Garth. As for remembering that face, she 
could swear that she had never seen it in her life 
before. 

John Garth and the boatman resumed their journey 
at an early hour the next day. The sun had not 
risen, though the clear gray of the dawn rose upon 
land and water, when Garth aroused the boatman, 
and told him that he was ready to depart. 

" If this is taking it easy, blest if I know what 
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hard work is," growled Smith, when he was awake 
and had realised his position. 

They were a long way from the Eed Lion before 
breakfast, which they had at a sleepy little village 
on the Aveny ; and here John Garth hired a pair of 
oars and took one himself for the remainder of the 
day. He was very silent for the greater part of that 
day's journey ; he pulled hard at his oar, thinking 
hard and smoking hard again, and Robert Smith, 
profiting by last night's admonition, left him, as 
directed, to himself. Once or twice, under the full 
glare of an August sun, he thought that he should 
like to leave him altogether, for he was inconsiderate 
and energetic, and not pleasant company. For a 
man who had kept away from Wolston-on-the-Broad 
for fifteen years, he seemed in a terrible hurry now 
to save two or three hours. He did not even allow 
a "proper time for meals, but expected people, in 
Robert Smith's phraseology, "to yaffle up their 
wittles like dogs." In the evening, and when the 
moon was rising, he began to improve, and Robert 
Smith fancied that he wasn't such a bad fellow, after 
all. They had worked all day, and Garth had kept 
his companion close to the labour which he had 
undertaken, and much progress had been made, with 
which the traveller was content. 

John Garth left all the work to Smith at last. 

" We are getting on well towards Wolston," said 
he. " I do not think that we need hurry ourselves 
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for the rest of the journey. There is no necessity 
for haste — nobody expects me — nobody dreams of 
Jack Garth coming back — nobody will be greatly 
disturbed at his coming, perhaps. Take your own 
time, Smith." 

" You'll meet many friends in'Wolston, I daresay," 
said Smith, leading up to the old topic. " Maybe I 
can remember some of their names." 

" I never had any friends that I cared about," 
replied John Garth, " and I have {forgotten their 
names myself. My enemies I can recollect perfectly 
— perfectly," he repeated, with some bitterness. 

Was it one of his enemies w hom he called to mind 
a moment or two afterwards ? Even Eobert Smith, 
far from a quick-witted man, thought so; the 
traveller looked so dark and fierce from beneath the 
shadow of his felt hat. 

" Do you know any one of the name of Deerham ?" 

" Deerham !" cried Smith, at once. " I should 
think I did." 

" A thin, pale-faced, cadaverous fellow, who creeps 
about on tip-toe like a cat?" said Garth, con- 
temptuously. 

" A big man — as big as you are, Mr. Garth, with a 
red face and short neck — that's my Deerham." 

" A lawyer's clerk ?" said Garth. 

"Oh, no; a magistrate, living in the big white 
house on Wolston Broad." 

" What, Mellikin's house ?" demanded Garth. 
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" Mellikin's house as was," said Smith. " Mellikin 
went in for railway shares, and they bust him up." 

"Yes — but Deerham," said Garth. "Is it 
Gregory Deerham? Can you recollect that?" 

"Yes, 'it is Gregory Deerham," replied Smith. 
" I read his name only yesterday on the committee 
of the regatta which comes ofiF on the Broad to- 
morrow or the next day. I hope it's to-morrow, now 
I've rowed all this way." 

" Gregory Deerham — ^whew !" and Garth finished 
off with a plaintive whistle. " If it's the Gregory I 
mean, how it must have surprised him to find him- 
seK a gentleman. I wonder how he managed it ?" 

"I think I've heard as how he was rather poor 
once," said Smith, 

"Poor! He was a beggar, and a disagreeable 
beggar, too." 

Garth laughed heartily at Gregory Deerham's past 
position, and it was a pleasant and musical laugh 
which rang out on the waters. The change in life 
for Deerham — if it were Gregory Deerham whom he 
had in his mind's eye — had not raised his envy, but 
only amused him for the time. His face fell into 
shadow presently, but it was not at the thought of 
Gregory Deerham's greatness. 

" I wish," he said, " that you had remembered the 
Garths. They have not gone away — they had no- 
where to go to — and they can't have died. One was 
a young woman, and the other was only three years 
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old. Is it likely, you fool, that both of them should 
have died, and I have come back safe and sound ?" 

He spoke with his old ferocity, and Eobert Smith 
did not think much of him again. 

"I ain't a fool for thinking death not too parti- 
cular," he said. 

" Right," janswered Garth, after a pause ; " I am 
the fool, not you.*' 

When they were approaching another village 
which had risen on their left, and where lights were 
shining. Smith said, suddenly, " It's odd." 

" What's odd ?" said the other. 

"Where you've been, sir, that you don't know 
anything about your people down at Wolston." 

" Where I have been — eh ?" said Garth. 

" Yes, sir, that's what puzzles me," said Smith. 

" I have been in prison, Smith," replied Garth, 
coolly, as he took up his knapsack from the bottom of 
the boat, and stepp^ on shore. 

" Good lor' !" said Smith to himself, as he followed 
him. *' I hope it's all right. I hope I shall get my 
money." 
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CHAPTER II. 
home! 

John Garth was aware on the following day that 
the man whom he had employed to row him to 
Wolston-on-the -Broad regarded him with a graver 
and a deeper interest. The confession as to the 
prison had surprised and even depressed Eobert 
Smithy who was an honest man, and thought it hard 
to be rowing possibly a pickpocket about. John 
Garth became to him a greater study — a man to 
be wary of, and to keep his eyes upon — one whose 
charming frankness had been only assumed to throw 
him oflf his guard or frighten him. Certainly it 
might be all a joke of his fare's ; but he did not like 
such jokes as that, and the sooner he said it was " all 
his larks," the better. 

But John Garth said nothing. He had forgotten 
his revelation of the preceding night, or had thought 
it a fact not worth recurring to, or had been met 
that morning with such strong, deep thoughts, that 
all the rest had been submerged. He did not row. 
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but sat in the stern again, with his old fierce looks, 
and his hand shook a little — " Well it might," 
thought Smith, "with all that smoking," — as it 
pulled nervously at his long light moustache. He 
did not look a man who would have flinched at a 
sudden danger, but rather like one who would have 
resisted it, or let it crush him, before giving way; 
and yet he shrunk at last from Wolston, as from a 
place full of bitter memories, which it was difficult to 
encounter, or from a place where he had built on 
happiness and peace, until the grim-visaged boatman 
had talked of death, and the changes which fifteen 
years might make in those to whose side he was 
drawn. 

It was not till the river Aveny widened suddenly 
into one of those fair lake-like sheets of water which 
they who live in eastern or north-eastern parts of 
England christen by the name of Broads, that he 
smote his hand upon his knee and laughed at Eobert 
Smith. 

" You're one of the most miserable wretches in the 
world," he said; "and I wish that you had been 
drowned at Chestwich before I had set eyes upon 
your ugly countenance. Not know the Garths of 
Wolston ! Everybody will know the Garths in this 
place ; for this is home, and the Garths have called it 
home for generations past; and they shall call it 
home again, for I am back for good." 

Eobert Smith did not respond to this excited 
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speech; but he was relieved in mind when Mr. 
Grfiuth drew forth a puree from his pocket 

*^ There's a sovereign for your journey. Smith, and 
ten shillings for the journey back, — a sum which was 
left to my liberality; and now this second half 
sovereign, to make it, in all, two pounds, — what's 
that for ?' 

He held it between his finger and thumb, and it 
glistened in the sunlight. 

" For me, I hope," said Smith, who was senten- 
tious just then, and fond of half sovereigns always. 

" Yes, for you to say * Good luck to John Garth, 
and may he find all that he hopes for at his journey's 
end;' to drink * Good luck to John Garth' at the 
Wolston Inn, and all that good fortune to him which 
his patience and his faith deserve." 

** * Good luck to John Garth !* cried Eobert Smith, 
with alacrity, '^ ' and may he find all that he hopes 
for at his journey's end ;' the rest I'll remember when 
I get the drink, depend on't." 

The half sovereign was spun towards the boatman, 
who let go the scull for a moment, and caught the 
coin adroitly in his hand, whence it was transferred 
to the pocket of a red waistcoat, wherein the previous 
thirty shillings had been carefully deposited. 

" Dear old Wolston !" said Garth, as he proceeded 
to strap his knapsack on his back ; '^ there's not a 
bit of it changed. It seems as if it were only 
yesterday that I was here. Smith ; and all this life 
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and bustle in it bring the old times so close, that I 
can hear the whisper of them at my heart again, — by 
Heaven I can !" he cried. 

Eobert Smith thought it was very possible, but he 
was not greatly interested, now that his fere had paid 
him in full of all demands. Garth was an odd fellow, 
and not particularly good company ; and there was 
more interest in the yachts, which were making ready 
for a sailing match on the Broad and down the Aveny, 
than in this spasmodic, swarthy man. The journey's 
end was nearly reached, and he should not be sorry 
to part with him. 

Wolston was alive and gay that morning at twelve 
o'clock by the old church on the rising ground beyond 
the village. There were flags from the windows of 
the Wolston Inn, and there were villagers, and boat- 
men, and their wives, as thick as bees, upon the 
banks, and upon an iron bridge which was connected 
with the main road, and crossed a lock that kept the 
waters of the Broad from the creek which led to the 
sea two miles and a half away. Beyond the bridge, 
when the tide was in, and the water was high, there 
would come large vessels full of grain, and coal, and 
timber, and there would be much winding and 
unwinding of lock-gates, and swinging back of 
Wolston Bridge on its strong hinges, to allow of free 
passage of these ships from sea to river, from the storm 
of the ocean to the quiet rest in the shadow of the 
city whence .John Garth had come. 
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A gun was fired off at that moment, the sails of 
the yachts competing for a prize were spread out to 
the breeze, and there was much excitement upon 
river and shore as the first race of the day com- 
menced, but John Garth took no heed. The whisper 
of the old times was still close to him, and he was 
listening to it ; the present had approached the past, 
and the hour had come to know the worst and best 
of those whom he had frayelled many thousand miles 
to see. 

" The Minnie will win," cried Smith, leaping up in 
the boat. " Five shillings to one the Minnie wins the 
race." 

"The Minnie— eh?" said Garth; "is that the 
name ?" 

" Yes, there it is in gold letters on the side." 

" I take it as an omen that the Minnie of my life is 
here," said Garth. " Why don't you sit down, and 
row to shore ?' 

" All right," said Smith, subsiding into his place 
again ; " to the Wolston Inn ?* 
' " No — away from it," replied Garth, quickly ; " to 
the left side of the long dyke. *By the old path 
through the rushes I can avoid these people." 

" I don't know the left side of the long dyke," said 
Smith. "I'm not a \Yolston man— I'^e said fio 
afore." 

" How across, and I will point it out, said Garth. 

Robert Smith rowed across in tho direction indi- 
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cated by his companion, and Wolston village — or that 
greater part of the village which lay on the left side 
of the swing bridge — ^was soon a fair landscape from 
across the Broad. On the side of the Broad to which 
they were approaching was the dyke, a wide and 
deep gap, into which the water flowed for miles, hav- 
ing on its left a path across a marshy piece of fen- 
land, and on its right, after a hundred feet of rushes, 
the big white house of Gregory Deerham, justice of 
the peace, with a lawn before it sloping to the 
water's edge, and with gay company upon the lawn 
interested in the races of the day. 

" A fair grouping," said Garth, directing his gaze 
towards the party for an instant. " Deerham should 
be happy in its midst, if he were a man that could 
be happy anywhere, which I doubt, mind. Such a 
man as that could have never in all his wretched life 
known happiness, I am sure. Good-day, Bob Smith, 
hon voyage to Chestwich." 

He had sprung to land before it was quite safe to 
attempt the experiment ; but he was sure-footed and 
agile, and time seemed once more to have become of 
value to him. 

" You're a rum 'un," said Bob Smith, looking after 
him. 

^ Meanwhile the " rum 'un " aforesaid was striding 
rapidly along the path, or that which for politeness' 
sake he had termed a path, between the high rushes 
which grew on either side. The land was soft and 
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spongy, despite the long drought of which the natives 
had complained that year, and he sank in once or 
twice a few inches before he reached the firmer 
ground half a mile . away. Here he stopped and 
looked at his boots, with the Wolston clay thick and 
fresh upon them. 

" Oh, they'll not mind," he said to himself; "they'll 
not look at my boots, but at my old grizzled face, 
God bless them. What a fool that Bob Smith was !" 

Something that Smith had said appeared to have 
rankled in him, and we may guess at it by his present 
manner and his last night's talk with the man 
who had rowed him from Chestwich. By his 
present manner, in particular, when he had passed 
across a sandy, stony strip of ground, in which a futile 
attempt had been made to grow oats, and was in the 
high road with his hand on the swing gate which led 
into Wolston churchyard and to old Wolston church. 

" Shall I ?" he said. " Will it solve the question 
more speedily?" 

Still he hesitated, and the brick-dust hue of his 
face was not so apparent while he stood deliberating. 

" Yes," he said. " I never was a coward. Better 
here than before them all at Wolston, if it's the 
worst — which it isn't — ^which it can't be." 

He opened the gate and went along the gravel 
path at a slower pace, as though the sanctity of the 
place, or the thoughts which had risen there, or the 
fears bom of those thoughts, were holding back his 
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impulse to know all. Suddenly he deviated from the 
path and crossed the grass-grown graves, with his old 
impatient steps. If the worst had come, let him face 
the worst at once. 

It was a fat churchyard which appertained to Wolston- 
on-the-Broad, and many past generations lay there 
in close contiguity. The graveyard was "small, and 
the dead were many. It was a show-kind of church, 
with an old, picturesque round tower, that was open to 
heaven, for a steeple, and looked in a fair way now of 
toppling to earth ; and there were rare tombs, with 
early dates thereon, for archaeologists to pore over, 
inside the church and out of it. Crusaders had been 
buried at Wolston, though what they wanted at the 
Broad, or why they had lived there in those early 
days, or come back to die there after Holy Wars, no 
one had been able to define. But there they were, 
and their stone rexsords and the old church in whose 
shadow they rested were objects of interest to 
travellers and to the visitors who drove over in sum- 
mer time from the watering-place of Barstoft, a few 
miles away. 

John Garth walked to the back of the church, and 
paused before some gravestones, stooping down to 
brush away the long grass which had grown before 
the last inscription on one stone that was newer than 
the rest. He gave a great sigh of relief, and stood 
up, stalwart and firm again. The dates had not been 
altered since he had stood there last, a mourner, and 
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thought all that was worth living for was being let 
down into the dark, deep grave. "Sacred to the 
Memory of Minnie Garth, the beloved Wife of John 
Grarth, of WoLston-on-the-Broad. Aged 22 years." 
The Minnie, her daughter and his, whom he had 
come to see, was not there, thank God ! She would 
have been buried with her mother had she died. 

" That's well, that's well," he said twice to him- 
self. 

He remained very still, with his hands crossed 
and his rugged face full of deeper thought than ever, 
until the church clock struck one and startled him. 
Then he turned away and went with the same rapid 
strides out of the churchyard. A large tomb, newly 
painted, and of a modem and pretentious gothic, 
arrested his attention at the entrance. He had 
passed it entering without heeding it. He did not 
stop, but he glanced at the inscriptionr as he walked 
by, "and he thought of it, almost compassionately, 
after a while. The tomb was erected to the sacred 
memory of Jane Deerham, wife of Gregory Deerham, 
J. P., of Wolston House, and the traveller thought it 
was strange that Gregory Deerham was a widower as ' 
well as he — ^that he had married and buried a wife, 
and known the great irreparability of his loss since 
he had been away from Wolston. 

" Perhaps his wife's death made a better man of 
him than it did of me, old Greg," said Garth. " It 
couldn't have turned his brain though, for he hadn't 
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any ; and yet that big honse cost money, and one 
does not make money without brains now-a-days very 
often. I shall know the story soon," 

He was near the end of his journey. A little 
thatched honse, above the appearance of a cottage 
and below the dignity of a villa, stood apart from 
this end of the village, and was shut in by many 
trees. It was to this fair feature in the landscape 
that he had come, and that set his heart beating, 
and brought tears to his eyes. He had been very 
firm till then, very hopeful for the future, very 
regardless of the changes that past years might have 
made for him. " What have been fifteen years of 
absence, after all?" he had thought, until he was 
looking at the house wherein he had been bom ; and 
then there seemed a great gap of dead memories 
between it and himself. 

He did not stop, but he sleickened his pace as in 
the churchyard, and went with slow, measured steps 
up the garden path, as though he had brought with 
him the burden of his past fifteen years, and it was 
represented by the knapsack on his shoulders, as 
Pilgrim's load is in the old prints of Bunyan's book. 
At the door he stopped, and raised the latch, which 
was the primitive fastening still, and stepped sum- 
marily into the spacious room, with its red-tiled floor, 
its low ceiling with huge rafters crossing it, its antique 
furniture of rosewood, that time seemed to have 
turned to ebony, so black was it, its flowers in the 
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broad window recess, where he had learned his lessons 
at his mother's knee, the flowers which seemed to 
have been blooming from the day that he was there 
last. Yes, this was home, the only home he had 
known, though the Garths had been rich enough 
once. This was home indeed ; but who was the white- 
haired old man, rising from his mother's chair, and 
looking at him with bleared, blinking eyes ? 

" I — ^I — I beg your pardon, sir," piped out the old 
man in the feeblest of trebles, " but they, they're all 
out at the regatta, and nobody's at home but me. 
Wou — would you m-m-m-mind calling pre-pre- 
sently ?" 

" Oh, they're all out, are they ?" said Garth, drop- 
ping his knapsack from his shoulders, and setting it 
in a corner. " Well, I can wait, — I should like to 
wait. And now, who are you ? I catch the ex- 
pression of the face, but hanged if I can call you to 
mind. I'm John Garth, from Alsako." 

" Jo — Jo — John Garth !" exclaimed the old man, 
beginning to gasp for breath, and to betray great 
terror at the sight of him. " Not the John Garth of 
the G — Ga — Garths, who used to live here — the 
mad John Garth — the dread-dreadful man ! Oh, 
if somebody would only come ! I — I don't think it 
was kind of them to leave me all alone !" 

And the old man began to whimper as he sank 
into his chair. 

" Don't be afraid," said Garth, soothingly. " All 
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my madness was knocked out of me in foreign parts, 
and I'm not such a dreadful man when you know 
me. I have been sobered by much tribulation, war, 
pestilence, and prison. Who are you ?" 

" Bartholomew, of Wolston." 

" Oh yes, Bartholomew," said John Garth, thought- 
fully ; " an old man when I left here, who kept a 
twine walk on the salt side of Wolston Bridge, and 
But what on earth keeps you in the house ?" 

** There, there, don't lose your temper. I'm an 
old man ; you're a young one," said Mr. Bartholomew, 
in a conciliatory tone. 

'*No, I'm old too — I'm nine-and-thirty," said 
Garth ; " and that's a great age — an immense age, 
man. And I have lived twice that age already." 

Mr. Bartholomew considered after this remark that 
John Garth was still very mad, and that the less 
said to excite him would be the better polidy. He 
was very much alarmed, however, and the shivering 
fit, which had set in directly the traveller had pro- 
claimed his identity, lasted for the remainder of the 
interview. 

I — I dare say you have," he stammered forth in 
reply: "no doubt of it. Some — some people do. 
Wouldn't you like to — to go down and see the 
regatta ? There's some fine sailing on the Broad to- 
day." 

" I have seen it. And now," said Garth, taking 
a seat, and placing it so close to the old gentleman, 
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that Mr. Bartholomew sent himself rolling two yards 
off on the brass castors of his chair, " how is it that 
you are here in charge of my house ?" 

" Oh, did — ^you don't know then — really ?"* 

" No, I flo not really know," said Garth. 

" I wish you — you'd call when my son gets back ; 
he can tell you all about it so much better ; he — he 
knows so much more." 

"Tell me what you know, to begin with," 
said John Garth, sharply. "Where's my sister 
Jane?" 

" She's dead," was the reply. " She died, six years 
ago, at Wolston House." 

" At Wolston House 1" exclaimed John Garth, half 
rising in his astonishment, and then sitting down 
again. "At Wolston House! What did she want 
there ?" 

"She 'married Mr. Deerham, four years before 
that. Why, where have you been that you haven't 
heard of that even ?" 

John Garth took a long breath. He could scarcely 
believe that it was not all a dream yet — one of those 
dreams which he had had under a fierce sun, or in 
the cold shadows of his foreign prison — dreams of 
home with wondrous changes in it, and in those 
belonging to it, but never in his wildest fancies 
dreaming of such a change as this. 

"My sister — Jane Garth — to marry J)eerham, — 
and to be dead — ^these six years 1" he said, in a low 
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voice, and in strange little jerks. " Poor Jenny is 
gone then." 

Mr. Bartholomew was congratulating himself upon 
the subdued demeanour of John Garth, when the 
visitor struck his hand upon the table at which he 
sat, and made everything in the room vibrate with 
his violence. 

" Well, well, tell me more. Don't stare at me in 
that idiotic fashion. Where's the child? What 
have they done with her ?" 

" You mean Miss — Miss Deerham," said Bartholo- 
mew. " Pray don't ex-excite yourseK, or knock the 
place about. I'm very old— I haven't been well — 
indeed I haven't." 

"What have they done with Minnie? Why is 
she not in her father's house awaiting his return ?" 

•* Miss Minnie is at Wolston House. The Deer- 
hams brought her up. She went away years ago 
with — with your sister. There, I ca-can't help it ; 
I have had n-n-nothing to do with it, Mr. Garth." 

Mr. Bartholomew might well have been alarmed 
at the effects of his revelation, considering his age 
and John Garth's passion. The man who had seen 
the world, and suflfered from it as only himself knew, 
stood up, with hands raised to heaven, and cursed 
the weakness, the folly, or the craft, which had set 
his daughter in the Deerhams' house, and violated 
every instruction which he had given before going 
away from home. The weakness or the folly of his 
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dead sister, whom he thought he could have trusted 
with his life, or the craft of the man who had married 
her — HeaTen knows for what purpose — still, curse 
it as a thing of evil, which had brought about his 
last and bitterest disappointment. It was looking 
forward to this day that had kept him strong and 
hopeful, and this was the result. He saw all to the 
end, and the sunlight on his path which he had pic- 
tured died out, and left; the landscape cold and dim. 
** I will see her ! She must not stop there another 
instant — I will not have it !" he cried; and forgetting 
his knapsack and his cloak in his impetuosity, and 
greatly to the relief of Mr. Bartholomew, he passed 
swiftly from the house into the green lanes beyond 
it. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

HIS DAUGHTER. 

The man who had come home did not slacken his 
pace until he bad reached the gates of Wolston 
House. There was a lodge on the left of the gates, 
but there was no one within to question his right of 
entrance. The lodge-keeper and his wife had 
gone to the regatta to keep high holiday with 
the rest of the village, and Mr. Deerham, though 
he had company himself at the great house, had 
accorded the requisite permission. Therefore John 
Garth, unknown and unquestioned, went towards 
his daughter. 

Wolston House stood in its own grounds of many 
acres, and it was possible for Garth to make his way 
to the lawn whereon he had seen a goodly company 
when he came up the Aveny to the Broad that 
morning, and there assert his paternity before the 
Deerham guests. This appeared to be his first im- 
pulse, for he passed behind a high bank of laurels, 
and went along a winding path towards the back of 
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the house, pausing only when the Broad was in sight, 
and the life upon its waters was spread out before 
him like* a map. The guests were on the lawn still : 
there was a tent erected, and gaily dressed people 
were strolling in and out, and he stood in the shadow 
of the trees and wondered for a while which was his 
daughter ; whether that fair-haired laughing girl in 
grey was she, or the staid and pretty maiden with 
brown hair, or any of the women clustered at the 
river's brink, Minnie had been a fair-haired little 
child when he had kissed her last ; but time deepens 
its tints, and nothing is as it was or will be. No one 
knew more surely what a world of change it was than 
the stem-faced man lurking amongst the trees. 
Singular, he thought, that he should not know his 
own child, the daughter who had grown up to woman- 
hood without him. She was so fond of him when a 
tottering little thing, that the mother used to fret 
about it with a strange jealous grief, and he had 
pictured her as treasuring up her love for him, as 
looking forward to their meeting, as he had treasured 
up his love, and looked forward through the vista of 
long years. Why had ho gone abroad but for her, 
and what had he returned for now ? 

The fair-haired girl in grey must be his daughter 
Minnie; he heard the music of her laugh, and it 
was like her mother's, and thrilled his heart to listen 
to. EUs keen eyes could see a likeness ; he was sure 
of that, and he stepped from the trees towards 
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her, and then halted and held- his breath once 
more. 

For the fair^haired girl had seen him, and was 
pointing him out to a servant of the place as» an in- 
truder whose appearance had alarmed her. He had 
seen her change colour, and he had become conscious 
that he was ill-dressed and travel-stained, with the 
Wolston clay thick upon his boots, and with a wild, 
wolfs face of eagerness, which it was impossible for 
her to understand. Had he been a spectre he was 
sure that he could not have scared her more ; and he 
realized the impolicy of his step, the imprudence of 
his visit in that guise and with that anger at some- 
thing or some one — ^he hardly knew what yet — which 
had rendered him more of a savage than a man. He 
turned away, and went crushing through the trees 
and laurels, and with no respect for carefully-trimmed 
beds, until he was back in the broad carriage drive. 
An instant afterwards, and the servant, whose atten- 
tion had been directed to his presence, was at his 
side, short of breath with the exertion he had made 
to overtake him. 

" I say, none of this, you know," he said. " Just 
get out of this, or you'll find yourself locked up, my 
man. You " 

Then he stopped, thinking that perhaps he had 
made a mistake, and seeing less of the tramp in John 
Garth than he had expected to find upon a closer 
inspection. 
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" Where is your master ?" asked G-arth. He had 
recoyered his presence of mind, and the passion of 
the last half hour had burned itseK out. 

" You can't see him. What do you want ?" said 
the servant, in a tone less rude, but still several 
degrees off civility-point. 

" Give him my card/' said Garth, haughtily ; " and 
the next time you meet a gentleman, do not mistake 
him for a thief." 

" I — I beg your pardon, sir," stammered the ser- 
vant, as he took the card in his hand. " I — ^I did 
not think " 

'* Quite right, — you did not," said Gurth, inter- 
rupting him. " Now look sharp — and tell some one 
to open the front-door ; and let Mr. Deerham under- 
atand that I wish to speak to him in the strictest 
privacy." 

" Yes, sir," said the servant. 

He went back to the lawn, delivered the card to a 
porUy man, who was latighing and talking with his 
friends, and added thereto the verbal message which 
John Garth had intrusted to him. 

Mr. Deerham dropped the card as if it had stung 
him, stooped, and picked it up with trembling 
hands, wiped his face and forehead with a large 
white handkerchief and then sat down suddenly and 
heavily in a rustic garden chair that was near him. 

"Is anything the matter, Gregory?" asked the 
brown-haired maiden whom John Garth had noticed. 

VOL. I. D 
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"Nothing — scarcely anything," he replied, quickly. 
"I'll tell you soon — presently — when these people 
haye gone. Some one has called — ^I must see 
him." 

<'If you please, sir," said another servant, ad- 
vancing, "the committee would be glad if you 
would come across to the boat as soon as possible." 

''Hang the committee!" exclaimed Mr. Deer- 
ham, rising; "yes, yes,— presently." 

He went towards the house, with curious eyes 
upon him, and his head was bent very low as he 
walked. There seemed much to think about, and 
to prepare himself for, ere he faced John G-artlu 
He found him at last in a great library, the windows 
of which looked upon the lawn and garden ground 
and river, and from which Garth had watched him 
coming. He entered very nervously, and yet with 
a forced assumption of ease which was painftd to 
witness, and the man whose sister he had married 
turned from the window to confront him. 

" John Garth," said Mr. Deerham, in a low voice, 
half extending his hand, and then letting it fall to 
his side, as the other made no movement to accept 
it, " after all these years you are back again." 

"Yes," said Garth; "did you think that I was 
dead?" 

"I thought — I certainly thought that that was 
possible," was the reply; "no message, no sign of 
life, tai this day." 
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'* Letters would scarcely have reached those who 
might have cared to hear from me," said Gkirth; 
"but I wrote twice, and heard nothing. I knew 
that my letters had been lost upon their way, or 
intercepted.** 

" Why should your letters have been intercepted ?'* 
asked Deerham. " We were all very anxious, 
John." 

"There were those who should have been," was 
the reply. " But I was a soldier, and at war, and 
Central America is far off. I was in power at last 
— a president of an unruly rabble, and a city of 
cut-throats — ^and then I was in prison for treason 
against the Bepublic, and shut away from light for 
many years. When I was free I thought that I 
would come back, and here I am." 

"Yes, here you are," said the other, feebly. 
" Will you not sit down T 

"Not yet," said Garth. "That's my story. 
Have you not heard a line of it before ?" 

"Yes, we have," replied the other — "in the news- 
papers at times, from the American extracts, from 
telegrams at the time of the Bepublic." 

"And I was made a monster — ferocious, un- 
forgiving, and bloody-minded," said Garth* " I was 
a wretch who spared neither man, woman, nor 
child, in his selfish ambition. Is that the story of 
President Garth, who fell from greatness as quickly 
as he i:ose ?" 
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" Something like it," replied Deerham. " I don't 
say that I believed it — ^that I thought it was even 
you, despite the name — ^that " 

*' Try and think it is all true," said (rarth, letting 
his hand fall heavily on the shoulder of the other. 
" And now your story, Deerham ?" 

Gregory Deerham was silent for a few moments, 
and then, as if the hand of Garth had pressed him 
down, he sank slowly into a chair, took out his 
white handkerchief, and wiped his red face ner^ 
vously. 

" I — I have been very fortunate during the last 
twelve years," he began, when again his companion 
interrupted him. 

^'That is no business of mine," said Garth. 
<< Your past is of as much interest to me as mine is 
to you. Dismiss it, till we come to Jane. What 
made you marry her ?" 

" I loved her," replied Deerham. 

*^ I think that that's a lie," said Garth, the fierce- 
ness coming to his face again. "You never had 
the capacity for loving, but lived within yourself, 
and thought only of yourself. You were a villain 
when I knew you, when I found you out one 
day, and thrashed you in the market-place of 
Barstoft." 

Mr. Deerham sprang to his feet, livid with rage 
himself. 

" This — ^this from you, an adventurer ?' 
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"Why did you marry my sister?" demanded 
Garth. 

** I have answered you," replied Deerham. 

**Not with the truth which I must seek some- 
where else," said Garth. "And now, why is my 
daughter here ?" 

^ Where else should she be ?" said Deerham, with 
less nervousness and more dignity. "She was 
alone in the world ; and it was your sister's dying 
wish that I should bring her up as my child. I 
thank God that I have done my duty ; and it is for 
you to be gratefal for my care of her — not to come 
back with your old evil passions, to affright her. 
She is happy. She loves us all, and we all love 
her very dearly." 

^ I am here to claim her," said Garth. 

« You ?" said Deerham. 

"Will you try to stop me? Is there any one 
who will attempt to bar the father's way to his 
child r cried Garth. 

" Not any one," was the reply. 

" Ah, you have set her against me from the first," 
said Garth. "You have prepared her for that 
monster which the lying papers made of me." 

"You do me another injustice," said Mr. Deerham. 

" I will see her then," exclaimed Gkirth. 

" Now ?" asked Deerham. 

" Yes— why not ?' said Garth. 

" The shock may kill her," said Deerham ; " she 
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is a sensitive girl, and the silence of years has led 
her to think that you are dead." 

"No," said Garth, with a grim smile, "there's 
life in me yet." 

He walked twice the length of the room, with his 
hand palling at his long moustache; the position 
was intricate, and he would do nothing rashly for 
his own sake— for his child's. 

" Deerham/' he said, at last, holding out his hand, 
" I will think the best of you. I will not act rashly 
— ^I will ask for your support." 

The big, burly man took his hand with alacrity, 
and shook it warmly in his own. 

" In any way that I can assist you, I will," said 
Deerham. " K any money ^" 

"I don't ask for money," said Grarth. "I want 
sympathy with a man who wishes to go back to 
his child's heart Will you help me in this ?' 

** Yes," was the reply. 

"That's fair — ^that's honest of Greg Deerham," 
said Garth, laughing spasmodically. "How we 
may be mistaken in people all our life! I only 
come for fair play ; and if I should find that she's 
^appier here than she could oyer be with her own 

flesh and blood, why How stifling this room 

is I" he cried, dashing at the window, and throwing 
it open as he spoke. 

" What do you purpose doing ?" asked Deerham. 

*^ Send for my knapsack from the old cottage— I 
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left it there. Show me a room where I can 
dress respectably, and then come for me in an 
hour." 

" Very well," said Deerham, obediently. 

*^ And silence about me," said Garth ; '^ the silence 
of the graye, from which I have risen, imtil we meet 
again." 

" Very well," repeated Deerham, mechanically. 

What became of Gregory Deerham during that 
hour no one knew but himself. He did not rejoin 
his guests, he did not go to the committee boat 
anchored in the Broad ; and as the hour struck he 
was knocking at the door of the room into which 
John Garth had been shown. The door was opened, 
and a graye-fetced man, in a blue frock coat, braided 
with black, and with a gold medal hanging at his 
breast, stood on the threshold ready for him. The 
blue coat was somewhat shabby, but the change was 
for the better, and John Garth looked a gentleman 
and a soldier. 

**I am quite ready," said he. "You will intro- 
duce me as Colonel Johns, an old friend, who has 
seen service in out-of-the-way parts of the world — 
a free-lance, as John Garth was. By this means 
the truth will not scare my child too readily, and 
we shall approach it by degrees before the day is 
oyer. 

" Yes, I see," said Deerham, thoughtfully ; " it's 
the best plan — it is considerate of you, John. 
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They went together aTm-in-arm from the room to 
the library, through the window of the library to 
the garden, and the new' life beyond it. The fair- 
haired girl whom Garth had noticed came quickly 
towards them, with her two great blue eyes full of 
wonderment. 

"Oh, Uncle Greg, where have you been?" she 
cried. 

"Talking to my friend," replied Mr. Deerham, 
and his friend's hand trembled very much upon his 
arm. " Minnie, allow me to introduce you to Colonel 
Johns ; Colonel Johns, my niece. Miss Minnie Deer- 
ham." 

" Garth," said John, in a low deep voice. 

" We call her Deerham here," said the other. 
" It was her wish to give up her father's name." 

" Indeed !" was the hollow answer. Then he bowed 
low to his daughter, and said, respectfrdly, "Miss 
Deerham, I have great pleasure in making your 
acquaintance." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

* 

JOHN GAKTH PKOCLAIMS HIS IDENTITY. 

Minnie Gabth was a girl about the middle height, 
possibly a shade above the middle height of woman. 
It would not have suggested itself to an observer 
that she was tall, rather that she was very fair and 
graceful — ^a something that had stepped from a 
picture into life. She was very like her mother, 
John Garth thought. It was the same face again, 
in many respects, and the great blue eyes were 
wholly the mother's at least. The mother had not 
been quite so fair, neither had she worn her hair in 
that wild shower of ringlets which the wind caught 
and toyed with; and there had been ever on her face 
a deeper, sadder look ; but the eyes were the large, 
blue, liquid orbs which in his hot youth had made a 
lover of him, and taken him to the altar when he was 
only a stripling of twenty years of age. What a 
time ago since the halo of that first romance was on 
him ! — ^what a gulf between that time and now ! and 
his daughter so close upon the mother's age, that he 
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felt to have become preternaturally old whilst gazing 
at her. Thus they met, father and child, after all 
those years of separation : and the mother was dead 
in Wolston churchyard, and lay buried with the 
past romance. 

" Any friend of my good uncle's is always a friend 
of mine," said Minnie, extending her hand towards 
him as she spoke. 

He took it in his own eagerly, and shook it with a 
warmth that made her smile a little at his fervour. 

^ I am proud to be on the list of Miss Deerham's 
friends." 

He was on his guard the instant afterwards ; he 
would do nothing precipitately; he would think 
always before acting. He had not waited these long 
years to mar his future by a hasty word. If he had 
not been prepared for all that had taken place during 
his absence ; if he, vain dreamer, had pictured the 
meeting with his daughter as a something yery 
different from this ; still he was a man^who had, in 
cases of emergency, quickly adapted himself to the 
circumstances around him ; and to these strange new 
circumstances, bom of separation, let him be subser* 
vient, and bide his time, if he could. 

John Garth was a man, after all^ with immense 
power of self-repression, and the will seemed of iron 
which subdued his beating hearty and gave him for 
a while that cold, impassive countenance. 

'^ You have come to see our regatta, colonel," said 
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Minnie. " It is a poor/e^e to a traveller like yourself, 
but we are proud of our regatta day at Wolston." 

** How do you know that I am a traveller, young 
lady"?" he asked. 

"You have seen active service," said Minnie, 
glancing from the medal on his breast to his sun- 
burnt &ce. 

" Yes, very active service," he replied. " Life and 
war amongst the mountains and against guerillas and 
filibusters." 

"You are not in the service of the Queen, then ?* 
asked Minnie. 

**0h no," said he. "I have been under half-a- 
dozen flags in my time, and it was in Central America 
that I took my degree." 

He was watching her closely, and the sudden 
shadowing of her face was not lost upon him. 

** In Central America," she said, slowly ; " ah, that 
is a very dreadful place, where much of barbarism 
goes by the name of war." 

**War is a barbaric custom there as elsewhere," 
replied John Garth ; " the chivalry belonging to it 
exists only in books. Miss Deerham, and soldiers are 
everywhere savages." 

"I hope that that is not true," cried Minnie, 
quickly ; " I do not think it is." 

^^I have seen some fair fighting abroad," said 
Garth ; '^ but it was none the less terrible after the 
fight was over and the field was strewn with the 
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dead. But we did not fight unfairly even in Alsako 
or San Salvador." 

" You have been there too T asked Minnie. 

"Oh, I have been everywhere, Miss Deerham, 
and met everybody," he replied, with a light laugh ; 
"and if there's any information required on the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants, or any 
friends in whom you are interested submerged in 
out-of-the-way quarters of the globe, I may be looked 
upon as the one most capable of imparting to you a 
little information." 

" No, no," she said, after a strong shudder, and a 
moment's hesitation ; " I do not think that I care 
to hear any more. Pray leave me in ignorance ; I 
know it is better, Colonel Johns. My uncle knows 
it too." 

" When ignorance is bliss, it may be, but not when 
ignorance is suspense," said Garth, after a glance 
at Mr. Deerham, which was not of the most amicable 
character. 

" Some day — ^if I see you again then — ^I should 
like to ask one or two questions, or to let my unde 
ask them for me. Perhaps to-morrow — ^not now ; 
under any circumstances, not now," she cried, impa- 
tiently. 

" And under any circumstances. Miss Deerham," 
he said gravely, and almost sternly, " take an old 
soldier's advice, and always ask questions for your* 
self. It is the third person — the go-between — 
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who makes all the mischief and peryerts half the 
truth." 

The large blue eyes, so like her mother's, looked 
up wonderingly at him, and then were turned towards 
her uncle with an affection at which John Garth bit 
his big moustache. 

**But Uncle Deerham would make no mischief, 
and would tell me everything clearly and precisely," 
said Minnie. '^ You cannot know much of my uncle, 
colonel, if you think that he is a third person in 
whom it is not politic to confide." 

" I speak generally," replied G-arth. " I say that 
it is not politic to confide in any ona" 

"Have you no confidence in anybody?" asked 
Minnie. 

** Yes, in one." 

" And would you not trust him " 

" Pardon me," he interrupted, **but my confidante 
is a woman. In all the world besides — even in good 
Uncle Deerham here," he said, satirically — " I have 
not much faith at present" 

"Come, come, Johns," cried Deerham, with a 
forced assumption of cheerfulness, ^' this is not fair ; 
this is an attempt at prejudice. Time will prove in 
whom to have faith." 

" We will leave it to time, then," was the answer. 

He walked away, as though with the intention of 
withdrawing altogether; and Minnie went close to 
her ancle's side, and whispered to him, ^'I don't 
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think I like lum, undo. Why has he come 
herer 

'<I hardly know/' replied Deerham. " Don't say 
another word now. Presently I will tell you alL 
He's a terrible being, my child." 

" Will he stay here long ?" she asked. 

" No, not long, I hope," was the reply. 

John Gfu*th was at his daughter's side once more. 

'* Well," said he, '* has your uncle told you ?" 

" Told me what^ colonel ?" she asked. 

'^ Nothing," he said, with his odd laugh again ; 
** but I thought that I would leave it to the third 
person upon your recommendation. And the third 
person is afraid." 

" No, I am not," said Deerham ; " but it was your 
wish." 

" Ah, and you respected it," said (rarth, " Will 
you respect my wish sufficiently to withdraw 
now ?" 

" Yes," said Deerham. 

Minnie would have followed her unde, but he 
said, hastily, '' Pray remain, my dear," and walked 
straight to the guests pn the lawn, who were deeply 
interested in the last stage of the yacht race. 

Minnie had given one or two anxious glances 
towards the Broad during the preceding interview, 
as though the race were a matter of some interest 
to her also ; and it was with evident dissatisfaction 
that she saw her uncle depart at the stranger's sug- 
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gestion. Was there any mystery in all this ? Had 
Colonel Johns arrived with news for her? Why 
was she left alone with this terrible being, as Unde 
Greg had termed him. 

*' I don't think that you are a coward. Miss Deer- 
ham/' said Garth. 

^ No, I don't think I am," she said, tossing back 
her ringlets defiantly ; '* and there is not a great 
deal to be afraid of, is there ?" 

" Not a great deal," he replied. '* And now let me 
ask you as a favour, child, to put those questions to 
me which were on your lips just now, and which you 
would defer till a more fitting opportunity. There 
is no opportunity like the present." 

*^ I do not see that," said Minnie. 

** I may go away to-morrow, even to-night." 

"You imply that there is news for me," she said, 
thus adjured; and, after drawing a deep breath, 
she added, '* Let my question be this, then — 
*What news of John Garth? You may not be 
aware, but I think by your manner that you are, 
that I am the daughter of that strange man who 
deserted me in my infancy, and who has led 
abroad a wild and terrible life, thinking only of 
himself and his ambitions. Years ago he disap- 
peared, after his forced abdication of the presidency. 
But you know all this. Why should I repeat it to 
you?' 

Minnie spoke with considerable excitement, and 
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Wolston Broad and the life upon its waters were 
forgotten. 

" Yes, I know all this," said Garth, quietly regard- 
ing her — studying her with his whole heart, and with 
that little knowledge of her character which he 
could glean from her impulsive speech, ** for I am 
your father's friend." 

** I thought so," said Minnie, shrinking further 
back from him. " You have been in his service, you 
have fought with him ; you know the whole history 
of his life?" 

** His whole history, from beginning to end," he 
replied. 

** Well, then — well, he is not so very bad, and 
cruel, and heartless as they made out in the news- 
papers?" she asked, eagerly. "History will not 
brand him as a villain who spared no one in his 
selfishness? There were redeeming points in his 
character which you, as his friend, perhaps, may 
have been able to perceive ? I should be very glad 
to hear that he was not wholly bad." 

" He was not wholly bad," he said. " Has his own 
daughter learned so readily to believe that he was T 

" I have tried not to believe," she answered. 

" And they who set you those lessons call them- 
selves Christian folk," said the father, indignantly 
at last. ** May they be for ever accursed !" 

The young girl sbnink still further away at this 
outburst ; but he followed her, and said, " You were 
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a little girl of three years old when he went away. 
Can yon not remember him ?" 

" Yes, I remember him faintly," she replied. " It 
was only- 1, they said, who could ever calm him in 
his fits of passion and despair after my poor mother's 
death ; but he tired of me, or of bis care of me, and 
went abroad." 

" Leaying you to his sister," he said. " What did 
she say of your father that was bad of him, and that 
turned you against him first?" 

** Not a word, for years.^' 

^' Ah, not for years, till she was taught^ like you, 
poor child, to beUeve in aU the harm which he had 
done, and all the charges which he was not at hand 
to refute. But your father was a proud man, Minnie 
Garth, and beUeved in the pride of all who bore his 
name, and that it would resist every charge against 
his honour — ay, and defend him bravely till he came 
back to speak up for himself." 

**You — ^you are '' she began, with faltering 

voice. 

"Patience, do not interrupt me," he continued. 
" Tour father never forgot that he was a gentleman. 
You did; and they who thought with you have 
influenced you for much that is evil. To every 
charge against him there is an answer, if he oare to 
make it ; but he will not care, even to his own child, 
in whose heart he would stand first. He will not 
say a word, until his daughter asks pardon for the 

VOL. I. E 
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harm that she has done him, and the cowardice 
which made her hide from the name he gave to her." 

Minnie had scarcely heard all this torrent of words 
which had poured forth from the lips of her com- 
panion. She was bewildered, and even affrighted ,• 
and the agitated face of John Garth did not tend to 
calm her fears. She guessed the whole truth — the 
scene was before her which she had thought might 
come some day if her father lived ; but of late years 
it had grown dim and vague, and there had been 
other fancies to wean her from it. This was the 
man whose presence she had been taught to dread, 
and whose character she had shuddered at and 
mourned over ; and the truth was not so clear then 
that it was natural for her to trust in him. She had 
expected an older man — ^some one darker and more 
desperate, with all the evil of his life seared into his 
face ; and not this tall, strange being, who had been 
very calm and grave, and had only till that moment 
given way. 

" You are John Garth — my father !" she exclaimed ; 
but she did not approach him closer. On the con- 
trary, she seemed like one who was still afraid of him, 
and who would fly shrieking from him presently. 

'• Yes, and you are Minnie Garth— my daughter P 
he cried. "Not Minnie Deerham — ^I forbid that 
name, which is deceitful and devilish. But Garth — 
do you understand me? — Garth; for whether it is 
destined for you and me to have one home or not, 
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you must not insult me or your dead mother by so 
yile an aHas,'* 

No, — John Garth was not at his best. The reve- 
lation had been made, and she had not sprung 
towards him, cast her arms about his neck, and cried 
for loye of him, and in her joy at seeing him. It 
was not the meeting as he had sketched it forth a 
thousand times ; and the bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment, the strength of his agony, was telling upon him 
at last. This was the reality, and the reality had 
oyer been in shadow. Why should he have looked 
forward to anything brighter or better than his mis- 
spent life deserved ; he could haye cast himself upon 
the grass at her feet, and sobbed his heart out there ; 
he could have killed Gregory Deerham, in his mor- 
tification; he thought that he could have even 
struck his daughter, or hurled her horn him, and 
bade her go from his life for ever, until that strange 
look in her eyes of fear and wonderment and curiosity 
smote him with contrition — ^suggested even in that 
look a something of hope to come of it if she were 
true and good — if she were in any way like the 
mother whom he had loved so well. 

Minnie Garth shrunk still further from him ; the 
passion that betrayed itself to the daughter suggested 
the old fears of the father. Neither did justice to 
the other in that unlooked-for meeting, but the man 
who had come back, as it were, to life, was the first 
to see his mistake. His had been a hard part to 
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play, and he had not played it well, he knew ; but 
then, what a terrible reaction from hope it had 
been! 

** I alarm you, Minnie," he said, in such strange 
tones, that she looked up with a new amazement at 
him; "all this is unprepared for, and you do not 
know me yet, or do me that justice in your thoughts 
to which 1 am entitled. There, let me go away, and 
give you time to think." 

He bowed low, and in almost reverent fashion, to 
her ; and still, as it were, spell-bound, she gazed at 
him^ with her hands upon her upheaved bosom. 

"I have come thousands of miles for you," he 
said ; " and it is for you to decide whether you will 
be happier with me than with these people who have 
set you against me. Tou have to choose between 
the father who loves you and these Deerhams. I 
give you twenty-four hours for a fair consideration. 
With your answer I shall be satisfied. By your 
side I shall know peace — ^the consciousness of an 
end attained, and a daughter saved to my life ; away 
from you, I shall perhaps think that it was best for 
you aiid me in time — ^in the good time which be- 
longs to Him," he added. 

He waited for an instant, as if anticipating an 
answer, but she had not the courage to reply, or she 
had not found her voice again, when he had turned 
to go away. He did not look behind him, or her 
wistful gaze might have taken him once more to her 
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side, and words might have escaped him of a greater 
tenderness, and thus have won upon her, who was 
not obdurate, and whose years were young. 

He went towards the company by the water's 
brink, and then paused, and scowled at them, as 
light, rippling laughter was echoed from the fore- 
most group. He looked keenly and closely at them 
all, and finally, assured that Gregory Deerham was 
not of the number, he went towards the house. He 
had not proceeded many steps when some one 
touched him lightly on the arm, and he turned 
quickly, crying, " Minnie 1" 

But it was not Minnie Garth who had overtaken 
him^ but the taller woman, with the sadder fstce, 
whom he had seen by his daughter's side earlier 
that day, and for an instant had thought that she 
might be his child. He saw now that this was a 
woman older than his Minnie — ^a maiden perhaps of 
some two and twenty summers, somewhat pale, with 
rich braids of dark brown hair, and two thoughtful 
dark brown eyes beneath them. It was a face that 
seemed a kind and sweet one, and it betrayed no 
fear of him — of that wolf Garth, he thought, bit- 
terly ; but stilly it was not like his Minnie's. His 
Minnie's face was very beautiful. How it would 
gladden his home in the bright days ahead of him, if 
she were only merciful and true ! 

" You are not going, Mr. Garth?" she said: 

He was surprised at the mention of his name, but 
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he said, after raising his hat to her, ''Yes, I am 
going, madam. Why not ?' 

" My brother, Gregory, has been summoned to the 
committee," she said, '' but only for a short time. 
He told me of your presence here, and of his wish 
that you should remain till his return." 

" You are Gregory Deerham's sister ?" he asked. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

He appeared to consider this for a few moments ; 
then hq gave his answer to the message which she 
had delivered to him. He gave it coldly and 
cuttingly, and noted that she shrunk from him for 
an instant, just as Minnie had done a little while 
ago. So much the better that she should ; she was 
of the brood that had taken his one dove from the 
nest in which he had placed her, and where, recking 
not of mutability, he had hoped to find her again. 
She was of the race that had never borne him 
respect, and it was not his duty to evince any in 
return. It was this pale-faced woman who had 
helped, with her brother, to make an ogre of 
him. 

**I cannot see the necessity, Mies Deerham, for 
my studying your brother's wishes," he said, in 
measured tones; '^ neither can I flatter myself 
into the belief that Gregory Deerham can have a 
wish to see me anywhere, save in that grave to 
which he had complacently consigned me years 
ago." 
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^< He is anxious to see you again/ she said. '^ You 
do Gregory an injustice." 

^^ We will not talk of injustice, lest I get the better 
of the argument/ he answered ; '^ and I am not here 
to complain of the past Mr. Deerham shall be 
afforded an opportunity of meeting me before I leave 
Wolston-on-the-Broad. Pray beg him not to be 
uneasy at my unceremonious departure ; he may rest 
assured that he has not seen the last of me." 

He raised his hat again, and went away from 
Wolston House, and Hester Deerham watched his 
tall figure till it was lost amongst the trees. She 
was watching still, when Minnie Garth stole to her 
side, with white cheeks and trembling lips. 

" Oh, Hester dear, you have heard all," she said. 
^^ He has come to take me away. Oh don't let me 
go!^-don't let me go with him !" 

"Patience, Minnie!" returned Hester. "We 
must keep strong, to fight your battle, if he dare to 
assert his right. And, at all hazard, my darling, 
you must not go away." 

"What a strange face it is!" said Minnie, 
" How it changes." 

" I did not notice that. But it is a face of which 
I am afraid," said Hester. 

"You afraid!" said Minnie; "you, so bold and 
strong, dear." 

"We will not think the worst of him jet," said 
Hester. "We have not heard his story of the 
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past, and he may haye much to explain. There, 
there, who knows? Why, he may turn out a 
hero, Minnie, after all — as great a hero as Antonio 
Baretti." 

" Oh, Hetty !" said Minnie. 
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CHAPTEE V* 

ANTONIO BAEETTI. 

The two maidens had not rejoined the party on the 
lawn when a cannon was fired, which roused the 
echoes of the Broad, and the yacht Minnie — had it 
been christened out of compliment to the golden- 
haired beauty, we wonder ? — glided past the winning- 
post, amidst the cheers of the good people of Wolston 
who lined the river's banks, and the waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs from the more select company 
whom Gregory Deerham had invited to his mansion. 

" Antonio has won," said Hester to the fair girl by 
her side. " There, that should set your heart glowing 
with pride and rapture, even if he be nothing to you, 
as you told me only last night.'* 

^' He is nothing to me, you know, Hetty," replied 
Minnie, blushing very much. " I don't believe that 
he has ever had a thought of me." 

" You little story-teller !" cried Hester Deerham. 

" That is, in the way that you think," said Minnie. 
"But, oh dear, don't tease me to-day about him. 
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Have I not too much to think of now ? Was there 
ever a girl so unhappy as I am ?" 

"My dear Minnie, your father must not render 
you unhappy," said Hester. "We. must regard his 
return philosophically, let him be nevor so bad. You 
are too old to be dragged away from us, even if he 
should attempt it, and you have a right to assert 
your independence when you wish. There is no law 
in England that would compel you, at your age, and 
with his grim antecedents, to ally your life to his." 

*^ He has left me free to choose, he says," replied 
Minnie. "As if I should hesitate as to where my 
best choice lies, knowing how good and true you 
both are, and how dark and desperate his life has 
been. And yet, if he should have no one in the 
world to love him anywhere, Hester, will he not think 
me very cruel ?" 

" He is very cruel to think that he has a right to 
take you from us," said Hester; "and that, after 
years of silent neglect, wherein he does not seem to 
have had one thought of you, he can suddenly 
demand that daughter's love and duty which he has 
not by one eflTort endeavoured to secure. I side with 
you against him, Minnie; and you know how I 
always have my way." 

" Yes, but I — I don't want to wound his pride," 
said Minnie. " I am in great trouble. I don't want 
to quit you; but I want to think that in time it 
would be possible to love him." 
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" When he comes again we will reason with him," 
replied Hester. " There must be no hasty decision, 
and John Garth can afford ns a day or two to study 
him. To-day, at least, Minnie, there is no occasion 
to lose all yoor bright looks. I see nothing to 
distress you, or to stand in the way of that happi- 
ness which I am sure you promised yourself this 
morning." 

Miimie stole a shy look at her friend, but Hester 
was not regarding her ; she was walking on by her 
side, with her gaze directed to a boat which was 
gliding across the water towards them. Mr. Deer- 
:ham was being rowed to shore, and bringing with 
him the crew of the yacht which had been fortunate 
enough — ^thanks to the skilful management of its 
proprietor and its small crew— to win the prize that 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood had offered for 
competition on Wolston Broad. As the boat touched 
the shore, Hester felt Minnie's hand tighten on her 
arm. 

** My dear," she said, " you are very much in love. 
Why do you seek to hide the truth from me ?" 

" No, no, I don't own it. How can I own it ? — I 
so youn^ and 'countrified,' and he so clever and 
hanLmermnrmni^ Minnie. 

*Hush, for mercy's sake!" said Hester; ** don't 
let him hear that." 

He was advancing towards them at a rapid pstce, 
having left Mr. Deerham immediately upon landing, 
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and the caution was not delivered too soon; and 
though the fact of Antonio Baretti's good looks was 
patent enough to most tastes^ and was probably 
known to the young gentleman himself, perhaps it 
was as well that hie should not be fully aware of what 
Minnie Garth thought of him. 

Antonio Baretti was certainly a handsome man of 
three and twenty, an Adonis in his way — which was 
an Italian way — ^with short, thick, curly black hair, 
an oliye complexion, on which the bloom of the rose 
had rested, and dark eyes, of which any woman 
might have been proud. There was a certain air of 
effeminacy about him that would not have pleased 
every one with whom he had been brought in con- 
tact ; and yet it was hard to say, at first sight, in 
what the effeminacy consisted. Though his figure 
was slight, and he was not above the middle height, 
yet there was a freedom and a manliness of carriage 
in every look and gesture ; and the black moustache 
fringing the upper lip gave character to a face which, 
in repose, and when Antonio was in one of his best 
moods, was soft and womanly. Antonio Baretti was 
in his best moods very frequently; there was a 
general air of self-complacency, of self-assurance, if 
you will, even of self-admiration, if you please, that 
only his intimate acquaintances had seen ruffled at 
times, and one or two of his most intimate friends 
had witnessed, torn from him like a mask by the fierce 
storm which for a while had swept over him. As a 
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rale, Antonio was gentle, chivalric, and at ease ; a 
fayonrite with the men because he could shoot^ 
row, hunt, and play billiards to perfection, and there 
seemed a depth to his purse which no one had 
fathomed ; and a favourite with the women because 
he was exquisitely courteous without being oppres- 
sively polite — a clever man, who seemed to know a 
little of every poet who had ever breathed; who 
could sing as only Italian tenors can sing, as a rule ; 
and who might have been born at the piano, so 
complete a mastery had he obtained of that terrible 
instrument. 

Clever and handsome, Minnie Garth had called 
him; and clever and handsome he was, without 
doubt. Clever brains and handsome faces are not 
with his sex generally allied: and little men with 
ugly big heads get the best of it in the long run ; 
but a handsome man^ who is not at the same time 
a simpering idiot, is a dangerous creation. Hence 
Antonio Baretti was dangerous, for his face was 
striking, bis manners were good, his accomplish- 
ments were many, and he seldom, if ever, forced his 
cleverness into the foreground. He was one of the 
men who hang back, or he possessed the knack of 
affecting to hang back, which is almost as good ; and 
though no one had a better opinion of Signer Baretti 
than he had of himseK, and though it struck one or 
two keen observers that he very naturally had that 
opinion, still it was never expressed, and his interest, 
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in words, at least, was for other people's achievements 
and other people's perfections. Yes, he was a 
dangerous man. 

Minnie Garth did not think so, though she had 
known him for twelve months. She had come fresh 
from school, and with all a school-girl's fancies, to 
find him a friend of her uncle and a guest at her 
uncle's house. She was of a romantic age, perhaps 
of a romantic turn of mind, which was excusable in 
her seventeen years, and Antonio Baretti had been> 
attentive, and had found great pleasure in talking 
to her, and riding with her and Miss Deerham. He 
affected to be fond of ladies* society, and though 
there are some deceptive prigs and abominable non- 
descripts who hoist this standard, and of whom we 
would warn every lady reader — ^for there is nothing 
in these poor paper-baggers but an illimitable quan« 
tity of the windiest sentiments — he was really fond 
of the delicacy and refinement which belong to it 
when it is of the true school. 

After a short stay Antonio Baretti had disappeared, 
and there was quite a charming little mystery about 
him which made a hero of him — a something about 
his mother who had died in an Italian city, and sum- 
moned him to receive her parting words — and he 
was not again at Wolston till July. Then he ap- 
peared one summer evening on the Broad in a new 
yacht, with which he had floated down from the sea 
like a prince from fairy-land, or a miniature Bed 
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Bover who had come sailing to his friends in a 
luxuriously fitted cockle-shell, which he had chris- 
tened Minnie, after a cousin of his, he said; but 
Minnie Garth thought that that perhaps was not 
true. She was eighteen years of age a week or two 
after he had returned, and was less romantic and 
more shrewd, with a womanly reticence, and a high 
womanly spirit which would stand her in good stead, 
Hester Deerham thought, when the woman's troubles 
arrived, as they might do some day. This last trait 
of character was of the Garth descent, but no one 
knew that at Wolston House. Howeyer, Minnie had 
improved during Antonio Baretti's absence ; and the 
young Italian — ^he spoke English with no foreign 
accent, and had not seen a great deal of his birth- 
place — ^had been startled by the change in her. 

She was always pleased to see him, he was aware ; 
she was still more pleased to see him on that occasion, 
and to hail him as the victor of the race. 

" I was sure of your congratulations, Miss Minnie," 
he said* ''I heard them in. my ears, when I was 
dashing along the Broad, defying your great English 
yachtsmen to come up with me." 

"You are successful in all you undertake," re- 
marked Hester. 

"Ah, I do not say that, Miss Deerham ; I wish I 
were," he answered. 

There was no particular meaning in those words, 
no effort to convey by deep intonation or marked 
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emphasis a compliment or an intention; he spoke 
lightly and laughingly, but he looked at Minnie, 
who fancied that it was just possible that he was 
thinking of her, and that there was no laughter in 
his eyes. 

^' It was a great race, I am told," said Minnie. 

^^ It was a glorious race," he cried, enthusiastically. 
"I liked it because everybody on the water was 
against the foreigner. My ideas were far-fetched ; 
my little craft was badly built, or a world too fragile ; 
there was too much canvas for her size — she was all 
canvas, and must go over — ^and it was immensely 
satisfactory to find oneself first after all these dismal 
prophecies. There was a little accident to be thank- 
fill for, and it was not the skill of my crew, perhaps, 
for the Boh Bay fouled the Arid in the bend of the 
Aveny. But those laugh who win; and I laugh 
with all my heart to think that I hold the laurels in 
my grasp above them." 

He was more of the foreigner than the English- 
man at that moment, as he took a jaunty v§lvet cap 
from his head, and waved it in the air before setting 
it in its place ; but his spirits were high, he was in 
the company of those who knew him well, and he 
had won the chief race of that bright August 
day. 

He stood with the ladies on the lawn for several 
minutes, talking of the contest, and then Mr. Deer- 
ham joined them, looking somewhat pale and 
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haggard, it was observed, as though the fright of 
John Garth's appearance had not been recovered 
from, and conversation became general before the 
guests departed, or went home to dress for dinner. 

There was a great dinner party at Wolston House 
on that occasion. Mr. Deerham was hospitable, had 
many friends, large rooms, and large resources. 
Twenty or thirty people constitute a formidable 
array at a private dinner, but Mr. Deerham thought 
nothing of numbers, and he was fond of displaying 
his plate, china, and glass, and leaving his fnends to 
admire them between the courses. Conversation, or 
the art of promoting conversation in others, had 
never been his forte ; at the head of his own table 
even, he was a big, silent, thoughtful man, and never, 
was it remarked, had he been more grave, more 
weighed down by self-abstraction than on the night 
long memorable to all who dined with Gregory 
Deerham at the great house on the Broad. With a 
smaller number of guests about him, the effect might 
have been depressing; but after a glance at the 
host, the people became interested in their neigh- 
bours, and Antonio Baretti was the life and soul of 
the feast, as if to make up for Mr. Deerham's defi- 
ciencies. 

Antonio had observed with the rest . the gloomy 
manner of Mr. Deerham, and had said to Minnie, by 
whose side he had contrived to seat himself, " Your 
uncle is not well this evening." 

VOL. I. J* 
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" I think that he is a little dull," she replied. 

" Something has perhaps happened to digtorb 
him. I hope," he said, with a laogh, " that h© 
did uot wager heavily against the Minnie this 
afternoon." 

Minnie GarUi did not laugh in reply. Something 
had happened to distiirb her uncle, and she knew 
what it was. She was frank enough to confess it. 

" Yes, something has happened, Mr. Baretti," she 
said. " My iather has returned tliis afternoon, and I 
am afraid that my uncle thinks that be will take me 
away. Ton know — I suppose everybody knows — 
how fond Uncle Deerham is of me." 

" Yes, I know that," be replied. " I have seen it 
very oft«n. When I first came here, I thought that 
you and Miss Deerham were sisters, and that you 
were the favourite of the two." 

" I remember," said Minnie ; " and yoa hardly 
know my right name now." 

" Oh yea, I do," he said. " Grarth, is it not 't" 

" Yes, Garth. I am sorry that I ever changed it," 
she said, thoughtfully, 
" ludeed I why ?" he asked, with interest. 

" I see how \vrong it was now," she said. " He 
was right to reprove me, but it was a child's thought- 
less wish, in which my uncle humourad me. My 
father bad been away since I was ti^K 
and I believed that he bad wholly^ 
memory. His was a strange i 
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abroad, and they were all so kind and good to the 
deserted little wonuui here." 

" Meaning yourself. Why, who wonld not be 
kind and good to you ?" he said, in a low tnurmuring 
voice, which brought the colour to her cheeks. 

"I thought that my &ther had not been," she 
replied, after a moment's silence, " and perhaps I 
was wrong. Perhaps I am doing wrong in not wish- 
ing to go with him and share his life. What do you 
think, Mr. Baretti?" 

" I have not studied the case," he said ; " but I 
would not give np too readily the tried for the 
untried." 

" He is my lather," she said. 

"A father is not everything," he said. " I detest 

" Mr. Baretti I" cried Minnie, in astonishment. 

He appeared startled by her exclamation, but he 
took up the silver nutcrackers that were near him— 
the dinner was over and dessert was on the cards — 
and began opening th«m to and &o as he spoke. 

'* That escaped me," he said, " though it has been 
my role in life to be always on my guard. Having 
confessed as much, lot me udd again, that I detest 
him for the most aatiafactory reasons; You will not 
ask me what they are, for they are too painful to 

nervously. He was study- 
"^^ the nutcrackers in his 
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hand, and the expression which only a few had seen, 
and to which we have alluded, flickered for an instant 
on his face. 

"Perhaps I will tell you some day," he added^ 
quickly. " Don't make a mystery out of this. I 
hate mystery, though I have had a great deal of it to 
fight my way through. And in a matter-of-fact 
world I prefer to remain." 

" How strange !" said Minnie. 

"Strange that we should both be burdened by 
fathers who turn up at odd times, in quite a melo- 
dramatic way, too," he added, satirically; "and who 
would make us so much happier if they would only 
leave us alone. Well, it is a little strange." 

" I meant that it was strange that you should talk 
like this to me,*' said Minnie, — ^* strange and wrong 
that you should compare my feelings towards my 
father with your own. My father has suffered 
much, and I pity him. even if I fear him." 

"I have offended you," he said. "I am very 

sorry; but my lather There, I will not speak of 

him — save to say one thing." 

" What is that ?" asked Minnie. 

" That you will hate him if you ever chance to 
know him ; which," he added, " is not impossible. 
No, not wholly impossible." 

The ladies withdrew early to the drawing-room 
that night, and there was no opportunity for further 
conversation. Hester Deerham had obeyed the 
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signal given by her brother from the head of the 
table — Mr. Deerham was anxious to get the evening's 
entertainment to an end, she considered, and that he 
was not quite himseK she was aware. But after the 
ladies had withdrawn there was no outward and 
visible sign of impatience on the broad face of 
Gregory Deerham ; he drank freely of his favourite 
port, now that his sister's eyes were not watching his 
every movement — as he was sure they had been 
doing all dinner-time, he thought peevishly — and as 
the wine deepened the colour in his cheeks, he came 
slowly back to his usual seU. 

It was late when one of the guests suggested that 
perhaps the ladies would think the gentlemen were 
abusing their customary privilege, and Mr. Deerham 
rose with great gravity, and said, ^^ I think that we 
have been too bad, to-night Gentlemen, I propose 
an adjournment to the drawing-room." 

The gentlemen rose, and in the confusion of 
departure from the room, it was unobserved that 
Gregory Deerham had stolen round to the side of 
the young Italian. 

" Baretti," he said, in a low voice, ** I wish that you 
would remain here for a few minutes. I have some- 
thing to say to you." 

" Very well," said Antonio ; and he dropped into 
his seat again. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ANTONIO IS ASKED TO MAKE LOVE. 

Gregory Deerham was ingenious in his method of 
returning to the dinner-taUe. He saw his friends 
ont of the room, lingering, as if for politeness' sake, 
to the last ; and as the last man, save Baretti, passed 
through the doorway, he closed the door and came 
back to Antonio's side. 

'^ Baretti," he said, dropping into a chair very 
wearily, '^ you know that there is not another man in 
the world whom I esteem as I do you." 

'' I am highly flattered by that esteem, Mr. Deer- 
ham," said the gentleman addressed, bowing to the 
compliment. *^ Nay, more ; let me add that I am 
proud of it" 

" A little while ago you were very frank in con- 
fiding to me a secret which you had a perfect right 
to keep in your own breast," said Mr. Deerham; 
"and that frankness won upon me." 

"It was a secret which concerned you closely. 
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Mr. Deerham," he replied. " Why do yon notice it 
at this moment ?" 

Mr. Deerham did not reply at once to the ques- 
tion, but went on in his own way. 

"You told me of your love for my niece by 
marriage, my dear Minnie, who has been so good a 
daughter to me ; you laid before me a clear state- 
ment of your position and prospects, and begged me 
to decide as to your eligibility before you embarked 
in a suit that might be hopeless, and lead to your 
unhappiness — ^possibly to hers. That was £rank and 
honest. I like frank and honest people.'* 

He reached out a shaking hand for the decanter, 
and filled himself another glass of port. Antom'o 
Baretti regarded him attentively, even with some 
degree of anxiety, but he did not reply, and after 
waiting, as if for an answer, for a few moments, 
Mr. Deerham continued — "I was surprised, but I 
asked time for consideration, and I begged you to 
take more time for consideration, too. I did not 
interdict your visits here — ^nay, more, I was glad to 
see you — and that was, at so early a stage of our 
acquaintauoeya tacit acquiescence in your suit. Then 
you went abroad, and came back again." 

« Yes — ^I came bcwsk," said Antonio, very thought- 
fnlly. 

^^And with your intentions unchanged?' asked 
Mr. Deerham, eagerly. 

" Yes — exactly," he replied. 
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" And you have not spoken to Minnie one word of 
your attachment?' 

"Not one word. That would not have been 
fair, until I had had your permission, Mr. Deer- 
ham." 

"Thank you, thank you," said Deerham, ner- 
vously. ** I have found out to-day that I have no 
permission to give — ^that her father has returned to 
assert his authority and take her away." 

" Can he take her T asked Antonio. 

" I don't know — I am not sure," replied Mr, Deer- 
ham, helplessly. " But he can make her miserable, 
and I would save her from him, if I could." 

" Is he so bad a man ?" asked Antonio. 

" I don't know," he said again, in a more helpless 
manner. " I have thought so. 1 have feared him, 
and prayed to be spared another meeting with him, 
and now he is here." 

" He is strong, Mr. Deerham, and you are weak in 
this matter, then ?" 

Mr. Deerham had already drunk his wine, and he 
filled himself another glass before replying. 

" I would not take any more of that strong drink, 
if I were you," the young man mildly suggested. 

" I am not drinking much. I was never drunk in 
my life," he said, in self-defence ; " but I am not 
well, and require a stimulant." 

" You are afraid of this father who has so myste- 
riously turned up ?" said Antonio. 
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'* Yes, I am a&aid of him for Minnie's sake^ and 
for my own sake, too," replied Mr. Deerham. ** He 
has belied me all my life, and would do anything 
that a malicious nature could suggest to thwart me 
in any matter. He will take Minnie away, and 
Heaven knows that I love that child very dearly. 
Bad as I may have been in some things, I have had 
her always in my thoughts ; and her lovie for me has 
been returned a hundred-fold. She will have all my 
money when I die — all, save that which is necessary 
to keep poor Hester in that sphere to which she has 
been accustomed." 

" Yes," said Antonio, more by way of giving his 
companion an opportunity of rest than for any neces- 
sity to answer him. 

"Now," said Mr. Deerham, finishing his wine, 
^^ I want you to stand between him and Minnie, as 
well as I do. If it were possible to convince him 
that Minnie loved you — was engaged, or about to 
be engaged to you — he would see fresh obstacles in 
his path, and perhaps succumb to them. For he is 
an awfully proud man — he always was — and I think 
if he were sure Minnie loved some one better than 
she could ever love him, he would go away. And I 
want him gone. I cannot breathe the same air with 
the man — ^it is suffocation." 

"Perhaps that's the port," said Antonio, dryly. 
"I cannot see anything to fear in Mr. Garth's 
return." 
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" There is a fear that Minnie will go away with 
him to-morrow," said Mr. Deerham. "That should 
be enough for you." 

Antonio Baretti started at this. 

" Impossible !" said he. 

" Why impossible ?" asked Mr. Deerham. 

" It is impossible that she could leave you in this 
manner/' replied Antonio. '^ Her father is a stranger 
to her ; she herself is afraid of him." 

"Ah, for the present; but you don't know John 
Oarth," said Mr. Deerham. " He is a cunning man ; 
he can affect love for his child, if he do not feel it ; 
and he is a great talker, and talks with power and 
pathos, like an actor. And Minnie has a sense of 
duty, and for years has yearned for the love of that 
father who kept so cruelly away from her. If she 
were conyinced that it was affection which had 
brought her father back, she would go to him with 
open arms, I am sure." 

" Ajid then ?" said Antonio. 

" She would be lost to us for ever," said Mr. Deer^ 
ham. "He would disappear with her; we should 
never hear of them again." 

" The villain 1" ejaculated Antonia 

He sprung to his feet and walked the whole length 
of the dining-room, during which Mr. Deerham 
drank another glass of port wine. When Antonio 
Baretti came hsLck to his seat, he was looking 
gloomily and thoughtMly at the carpet. 
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** Mr. Deerham," said Baretti, slowly, " she must 
be saved at all hazards from her father. You — ^you 
are aware of my love for Minnie, and I have a &int 
hope that she may be led to love me in return. I 
do not wish to alarm her by any haste. I have 
wished to think deliberately of this, in all respects, 
and to proceed calmly and earnestly towards the 
task of securing her affections, having no faith in 
undue precipitation. But, if you wish it, I will ask 
her to-night to believe in me." 

"I wish that you would," said Mr. Deerham. 
''It will be another tie to hold her back from 
him." 

** Yes, if she accept me," said Antonio. 

*/ You doubt this," asked Mr. Deerham. 

" I did not before I went away, for I was a young 
and a vain man ; but I have aged since then im- 
mensely. Mr. Deerham," he exclaimed, striking 
his hand passionately on the table, to Mr. Deer- 
ham's great surprise, " you cannot conceive how old 
I have grown I" 

" I don't understand a word that you are saying," 
said Mr. Deerham, in a confrised manner. " I think 
I have been drinking too much port, perhaps, after 
all." 

''I cannot afford to lose Minnie," said Antonio, 
becoming suddenly very grave. " If I can offer her 
happiness — ^and I hope that I can — I will make the 
attempt to-night, with your permission — with your 
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full consent, Mr. Deerham T he repeated, with con- 
siderable emphasis. 

" Yes, with my full consent," said Mr. Deerham. 
" I could reason with John Garth — ^he would Usten 
to reason — if I were to tell him that Minnie was 
going to be married." 

" We will make the attempt. Heaven speed us," 
said Antonio. 

He seized the decanterW port wine himself, taking 
it yery unceremoniously from Mr. Deerham's shaking 
hand, which had just closed round it again, and, as 
if doubtful of the strength of his own nerves, pro- 
ceeded to brace them by a fiill bumper of that 
fiEimous vintage of which Mr. Deerham was inordi- 
nately vain. 

" Shall I leave you to think of what is beat to say," 
asked Mr. Deerham, " for a few minutes, eh ? They 
will wonder what we are talking about." 

'^ Ah," said Antonio, with almost a sigh of relief, 
as if weary of Mr. Deerham's company, " do." 

'^ Shall I make some excuse to send Minnie in 
here ?" asked Mr. Deerham. 

**No," said Antonio. "Leave me to find my 
own opportunity to-night. I will not neglect it." 
;: Mr. Deerham rose, and walked with slow and 
solemn steps to the door. He did not stagger in 
his progress, — ^he had not drunk sufficiently for that, 
— but he passed from the room with that funereal 
formality, taking very high steps, and making quite 
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sure where he placed his feet, which is so strongly 
suggestive of the first stage towards an inebriate 
condition. 

When he was gone — when Antonio Baretti was 
quite sure he was gone — the face of the young man 
changed considerably, and betrayed much of pain 
and suspense, and that which might have been re- 
morse, had he anything at his conscience to be sorry 
for. He thrust his hands to the depth of his pockets, 
stretched out his legs, and studied the future before 
him ; and no one, looking in upon him, would have 
been sure that it was the gay, equable Antonio 
Baretti at whom he was gazing. He had looked 
forward to this day with hope, but now that it had 
come, was it credible that he was not prepared for 
it? — that he was afraid of the chance now fairly 
presented to him ? — ^less confident than he had ever 
been of his own power over a heart that was young ? 
Two words escaped him before he rose, and went 
with quick steps to the drawing-room, like a man 
who had made up his mind, or had sketched clearly 
and carefully his plan of action, and they were 
strange words from a hopeful lover — " Poor girl !" 
he said. 
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CHAPTEB VIL 

ANTONIO MAKES LOVE ACCORDINGLY. 

Antonio Baretti found the drawing-room fall of 
company when he tamed the handle of the door and 
entered. It was a fair scene of English life, im- 
posing by its numbers, by the bright dresses of the 
ladies clustered about the room, by the starlit land- 
scape beyond the open windows, from which the lace 
curtains fluttered in the summer breeze, by the wax 
lights from chandeliers and sconces in the walls, by 
much of costly fomiture with which Gregory Deer- 
ham had decorated his new home, by the general 
harmony of light, and life, and colour, and pic- 
toesque surroundings which peryaded everytUng 
that summer m'ght. 

As the young Italian closed the door the scene 
appeared to impress him, for he stopped and re- 
garded it attentively, as if his presence in that room, 
and with the intentions which he had, would mar it, 
when he became an actor in the scene with those 
about him. Then a glance assured him that Mr. 
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Deerham was in a comer out of the way of spoiling 
anything by his interference, pinned there by a 
voluble old dowager, whose shoulder-blades were 
things to shiver at, and who had a long story of her 
ailments to relate, to which the host was endeavour- 
ing to pay every attention, as he stirred his tea with 
a hand that had not recovered its composure. 

Miss Deerham was presiding at the tea-table, and 
Minnie, who was at the piano, smiled at him as he 
entered. He did not go at once to Minnie Garth's 
side. A young gentleman, proud of his position, and 
making the most of it, was turning over the leaves of 
her music, and Antonio had no desire to rob him of 
his happy privilege. For an instant he looked like 
a man who did not know which way to take, for he 
crossed half way towards Miss Deerham, and then 
turned quickly, as if afraid of her, and found a seat 
by the side of a gentleman who had been on the 
committee of the regatta, and with whom he entered 
into an animated discussion concerning the events of 
the day, whilst the silk-plushed servant brought him 
tea, and Minnie played an elaborate selection from 
one of Verdi's operas. 

Baretti was talking of Verdi when the piece was 
concluded. He had never been more brilliant in 
conversation, more prone than on that night to im- 
press a mixed assembly with the range of his 
abilities and the power of his eloquence. He 
scarcely, allowed any one else to talk ; and they who 
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had struck up little conversations of their own, found 
themselves, after a while, listening to him» noting 
his handsome face, the varying expressions thereon, 
as he grew warm in attack or defence, and the quick 
gesture, which was the only trait of the foreigner 
that he possessed, and which seemed always from his 
hands the most appropriate action to the word. He 
was bitter in his strictures on his own countryman, 
as he called the great Italian master, and accused 
him of musical charlatanism and other heinous sins, 
and it was only Weber who commanded his respect 
that night. 

"That Last Waltz is a creation. There is a 
grand story in it. Every note is a mournful chapter 
of a life," he said ; and he sat down to the piano and 
played it with immense power and effect. 

^ Tou must have studied hard," said Miimie Garth 
to him. She was sitting near him now, listening to 
every note. 

** I have studied nothing hard," he replied, almost 
unceremoniously. **I play by ear. I catch up 
tunes, like a musical thief as I am. I do nothing 
weU." 

"What a poor opinion to entertain of one's self, 
Mr. Baretti," said Minnie. 

"What opinion should an adventurer like me 
have?" he asked, — '"a purposeless, unprincipled 
fellow, with no object in life before him, and no one 
in the whole world that he cares one farthing about?" 
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He said this in a new tone which surprised her, it 
was SO different from the old, with its modulation, its 
refinement, its latent and yet evident courtesy. For 
the first time in her life he was abrupt and harsh to 
her, and no one knew it but herself and him — all 
was lost in that wild, melancholy accompaniment to 
his words. 

" No one in the whole world for whom you care ?" 
repeated Minnie; and though she tried to appear 
unconcerned, she changed colour as she spoke. " I 
cannot believe that you are so great a misanthrope." 

" It is returning the compliment — it is your * Miller 
of Dee ' philosophy ; for nobody cares for me," he 
replied. " I say, distinctly and calmly, that. I am an 
adventurer and an impostor, Minnie Garth, as are 
all wanderers on the face of the earth with no honest 
calling to which they can point. Are you not afraid 
of me r 

" No," said Minnie, in reply. 

" Could you trust such a man ?" he asked. 

Minnie looked away from the searching gaze he 
bestowed upon her, and did not answer. He did not 
repeat the question, but continued playing Weber's 
melancholy waltz; and when he had finished, he 
remarked, for the first time, that Minnie Garth had 
quitted her place by the side of the piano. When 
he had risen, he was sure that she was not in the 
room, and he became aware that Mr. Deerham, still 
in the clutch of the shoulder-blades, and writhing 
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perceptibly on his chair, was signalling towards him. 
He was certain of the fact that Minnie had passed 

• 

into the garden through the French windows which 
opened on the slopes. A moments consideration, 
then he passed out, bareheaded also, and found that 
he was not alone. One or two of the guests were 
enjoying the coolness of the night immediately 
beyond the dyawing-room. There were a stray 
couple of engaged ones walking to and fro on the 
lawn ; and beyond that, closer to the river, which 
would be a sheet of silver when the moon rose, if the 
dark clouds to the south-west did not spread them- 
selves across the sky, was a white dress faintly per- 
ceptible near the rustic garden seat. He went 
towards it, evading the loiterers with consummate 
tact, and had dropped into the seat by Minnie 
Garth's side before ihe was aware of his presence. 

" Oh, Mr. Baretti," she faltered forth, " how you 
startled me !" 

" You have been crying," he said, stooping down 
and looking into the fair face, which was half averted, 
from liim. 

" A little," she confessed. " I don't know — I can 
hardly tell what for; but I am not happy to- 
night." 

" You are young and beautiful, and will be rich," 
said Baretti. "What is to hinder happiness in 
you?" 

*' Who can tell :" she answered. 
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**You have been thiakiiig of your father?" he 
said. 

" Yes, a little, perhaps," she replied, slowly and 
hesitatingly ; " but not of any want of happiness 
with him. I think that I have been unjust to him, 
and that there was truth in his words when we met 
this afternoon." 

^' Very likely," he said. " But did that thought 
disturb you, Miss Garth ?" 

She looked up, surprised at his mention of her 
name, and then looked away again from his earnest, 
almost sorrowful gaze. 

" It was not he that disturbed me just then," she 
said, frankly. 

" Who was it ?" he asked. 

"Oh, don't ask me," she replied. "Tou, Mr. 
Baretti, have ao right to ask me." 

She made a movement to rise, which he checked 
by placing his hand gently upon her. 

'' Was it I ?*' he said, in a low voice. " Did I 
pain you to-night by my forced and unnatural 
cynicism ? If so, I am very sorry — and yet I am 
very glad." 

" Glad !" murmured Minnie. 

'^ Yes, glad that any words of mine should have 
power thus to affect you, to be taken to heart, as a 
proof that you think of all the idle utterances which 
escape me," he said ; '* glad that there is some one 
in the world to care for me a little, and that that 
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same one is young, and innocent, and saint-like ; in 
whose good estimation I would live, and whose 
esteem or disregard is life or death to me. Minnie, 
may I say I love you ?" 

He sank down on his knees beside her, and pressed 
her hand to his lips ; and she did not draw it from 
his clasp. This was first love, and the lover was 
handsome, and the scene around him poetic. All 
that she had dreamed of love was embodied in the 
rapture of that man's confession. All the world 
from that day would be very dark mthout him. 
This was the beginning of a life in which she 
should complain no more of want of happiness, for 
Antonio Baretti had spoken of his love, and knelt 
to sue for hers. 

" Oh, Antonio," she whispered, " is it true ? Have 
you really any love for me ? Will you — will you 
always love me as you do now ?" 

" To my life's end if you will have faith." 

" If I wiU have faith !" cried Minnie. 

They went in together a few minutes afterwards, 
lovers betrothed to one another, and Mr. Deerham, 
when he saw them enter, knew the whole story as 
well as they did, notwithstanding all their efforts to 
appear as commonplace and matter-of-fact as if their 
two lives had not wholly changed from that night. 
He foimd an opportunity to approach Antonio. The 
dowager was thinking of going home, and he had 
risen to find a servant to inquire about her carriage. 
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Is it all right T he asked, very eagerly. 

Yes. She has accepted me,'* said Antonio. 

I wish you every joy — I am glad — ^you have 
saved her for us all," said Mr. Deerham. Then he 
departed on his mission, greatly relieved in mind. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

AFTER THE PARTY. 

It was at a late hour when the last guest departed. 
That was Antonio Baretti, who lingered to say fere- 
well to Minnie^ to speak again in the drawing-room 
of his happiness, to sketch, as only he could sketch, 
the fair landscape of their lives stretching beyond 
that hour wherein she had avowed her love for him. 
He was never more eloquent, and Minnie sat en- 
tranced, and thought how was it possible for any 
shadows to be cast upon her, blest by the love of the 
hero she had made of him ? 

" We shall be always happy," she said ; "what can 
there be to prevent it, now that we read each other's 
hearts so truly ?" 

" Adversity, Minnie," said he ; " what would that 
do?" 

" Strengthen our affection," she replied ; " that is 
all." 

" Yes," said he : " but there are many phases of 
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adversity, and yau are not strong. You are born for 
a life all sunshine, and we must keep you in it always." 

" Thank you," she said, laughingly. 

She struggled away from his encircling arms, 
received with much blushing and trembling his 
parting kiss, and was left alone to think over every 
word that he had uttered. 

How long she thought like this she never knew. 
Hours were minutes to her in the first flush of her 
day-dreams, in the triumph and delight of having 
won him to herself. The wax-lights burned towards 
their sockets in the gilt branches on the walls, in the 
chandeliers above her, the candelabra on the table, 
and before the many mirrors in which her fair figure 
was reflected. The new thoughts were many, and 
held her spell-bound ; the consciousness of loving for 
the first time, and of being loved, was an immense 
enchantment to those eighteen years, and opened to 
the view a something that was akin to Heaven. 
She forgot all save herself and Antonio, forgot that 
there was any one in the world but themselves — and 
the grim father, with his care-worn looks, went the 
way of all fathers when the lover stands in the way 
with fancy's halo round him. 

It was Hester Deerham who brought her back to 
earth by entering the room. 

" What ! here still, Minnie ?" she cried. 

*' Yes, dear," said Minnie, looking up and colour- 
ing very much, as if her secret were too plainly 
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written in her happy face. "I — I didn't know it 
was late. What is the time ?" 

*'Past twelve," replied Miss Deerham. "The 
guests have been gone an hour and a half. What 
have you been thinking about ?" 

She took the vacant seat on the ottoman beside 
Minnie Garth, and looked smilingly and yet half 
anxiously into her eyes. 

" Minnie^ my dear, can't I guess ?' she said. 

" Yes, Hetty, you can," was the reply. 

The arms of the impulsive girl were thrown round 
the neck of the elder woman, and the young head 
was buried in Hester's bosom. 

" Oh, Hetty," murmured Minnie, " I dm so happy. 
There is nothing in the world to wish for, now that I 
have his love." 

Hester Deerham looked steadily over Minnie's 
golden curls at the night's landscape through the 
open window, and the grave, handsome face became 
still paler for a minute, and was for a while angular 
and hard. Then it assumed the more natural ex- 
pression, and she stooped down and kissed Minnie 
many times and held her closely to her. 

" I hope it is for the best — Heaven knows I do," 
she said ; " but you must not think too much of your 
lover, and so spoil him. Men are men, ray dear, not 
demi-gods ; and they do not thank us for worshipping 
them too fervently. Less of this romantic ideal 
would be better for you, Minnie." 
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*^ If he had left Wolston and never said a word," 
Minnie whispered, " I should have grieved a little 
silently, and that Would have been all. I should 
have known that he had never cared for me, to go 
away like that, and my pride would have kept me 
very strong." 

"Ay, and have led you quickly to forget him. 
The love of the pure and unselfish woman does not 
exist long for one who has proved himself unworthy 
or unscrupulous," said Hester. *^ That is what you 
mean?" 

" Tes," said Minnie, and she felt a little surprised 
to find the arms tightening round her again ; " but 
now that he has proved himself " 

"A true lover," interrupted Hester. "Ah, I 
understand. Well, I congratulate you," she said, 
shaking Minnie by the hands. " I wish you every 
joy. It is all for the best — ^all as it should be. Be 
happy, Minnie, while you can — not extravagantly 
happy, lest any reaction should come for which you 
are unprepared. Tou know what I mean," she added, 
with almost feverish haste, "There nlay come 
strange disappointments in a world as strange as 
this. Unlooked-for incidents affect many lives ; 
and yours, parhaps mine, may be of the number. 
But every joy, Minnie, every joy be yours now, and 
in the good after-time when you are as old as 
lam." 

" Oh the sober advice of Hester Deerham's two- 
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and-twenty years!" said Minnie, laughing at her 
excitement. 

" Don't laugh at me," said Hester. " I have aged 
early. The housekeeping of Wolston fiouse is a 
responsibility, and keeping the keys gives one 
wrinkles, and makes one sharp, and old, and disagree- 
able. Now go to bed. You have prevented the 
servants shutting up by your maiden meditations, 
fancy fettered and far from free, Minnie ; and I have 
my rounds to go. Brother Greg is always afraid of 
thieves getting into the house." 

Minnie Garth kissed Hester again, bade her good- 
night, and departed. 

Hester Deerham had risen with Minnie, and she 
remained standing for some few minutes after her 
friend had withdrawn, as if taking up the thread of 
thought which had enchained the first and fairer 
thinker, and forgetting those poor servants, who had 
had a long day, and for whose proper amount of rest 
she had appeared so lately solicitous. Pale and 
stern she looked standing there, with her white 
hands clasped together, almost wrung together, as 
with an acute pain which she could only bear like 
that. 

*' It is for the best, — I am sure it is for the best," 
she muttered twice, as if some doubts had crossed 
her which she would subdue by energetic protest; 
after which she assumed slowly her old position, to 
remain there for a while, and then to sink despairingly 
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to the floor, and bury her face in the silken cushions 
of the ottoman. 

" Why, Hester, what is the meaning of this ?" 
cried her brother Gregory, looking in from the 
windows of the garden, where he had been walking 
restlessly. 

She rose hurriedly to her feet, after suppressing a 
half cry of surprise, and stood swaying to and fro 
before she reached her hand out to a little table, and 
steadied herself. 

'* I — ^I must have gone to sleep. What a fatiguing 
day it has been, Gregory!" she said, rubbing her 
eyes. 

" Is anything the matter ?" he asked. 

" No — what should be the matter with me ?" she 
replied, sharply. 

"^Nothing, I hope," said Gregory ; but I never saw 
you do such a thing as that before.** 

" And you never will again, Greg," she answered ; 
" but the pdople would not go home, and Minnie has 
been chattering ever since." 

" Ah, Minnie," said he, " has she told you ?" 

" Yes, she has told me everything," said Hester, 
interrupting him. ** It is just as we thought — they 
are a pair fitted for one another. It will be a happy 
match. Good-night, Greg." 

She was at the door of the drawing-room, when he 
called her name. 

'* Oh, I say, Hetty !" 
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" What is it now ?" was the half-irritable exclama- 
tion. 

" You'll give a look to the house whilst I take a 
stroll and smoke a cigar," said he. ** See that every- 
thing is locked up, and I will come in by my latch- 
key presently." 

"Are you going out?" she asked. 

''Tes — only for a little while," he replied. "I 
shall not be long." 

**Tou have a reason for going, Greg," said his 
sister, steadily surveying him. " Ton don't put your- 
self out of the way like this very often." 

"This has been an out-of-the-way day," he 
answered; "in which out-of-the-way things have 
happened to disturb us." 

*' Are you disturbed ?" she asked. 

" Tes — I can't rest. I'm more like a man about 
to have a fever than anything else." 

" Where are you going ?" continued Hester. 

" To find John Garth, and tell him of this engage- 
ment." 

" At this hour !" she exclaimed. " Greg, you must 
be going mad." 

" He is as restless as I am," said Gregory ; " and 
we two might talk it over between us at his home, 
or at the inn, or wherever he may be." 

" I thought that you were afraid of him," said his 
sister. 

" Not a bit," was the reply. " Poor John would 
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not hurt me. I'm going to be his friend — his best 
friend, Hetty; to talk to him like a brother, and 
tell him what his sister Jane said, and — and — all 
that ; and then to break the fact of Minnie's engage- 
ment to him, and say, that if he likes to go away 
without her, I will act very nobly, and allow him 
plenty of money till I die, or he dies. I wonder 
which will go first of us two men." 

'* Greg," said Hetty, advancing to him nervously, 
" you are not fit to go out to-night ; you have been 
drinking more than is good for you, I am sure." 

" Tou are sure of nothing of the kind, Hetty," 
said he. "You are making yourself ridiculous in 
schooling me — a girl of your age ! I like John 
Garth — he was always honourable enough, but fiery, 
and I can trust him ; and I very much wish to see 
him to-night, and to reason with him calmly — very 
calmly. I shall not be long." 

After again asserting this, Gregory Deerham 
walked away, with the old, high, precise steps, and 
went round the house, and into the broad gravel path 
which led to the outer gates, and the high road 
beyond them, where Wolston village was. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ANOTHER AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 

Antonio Baretti chose a strange way home that 
night after bidding adieu to his lady-love. The 
same restless fever which appeared to have affected 
the majority of the characters playing out their 
little parts within these pages, had seized him with 
the rest. He did not quit the house in a rational 
manner even, but went down the garden again, and 
stood by the rustic seat whereon Minnie Garth had 
heard him tell his love, and looked out across the 
Broad, of which the moon at last had made a sheet 
of silver. He called once or twice from that position 
to some one on board the yacht anchored at a little 
distance away ; but no notice was taken of his signal, 
and the boat at the stem was not rowed in his direc- 
tion. There was a red light on the mast, but the 
erew were asleep or absent ; and after rousing the 
echoes for a while, he sat down on the garden seat, 
and forgetting all the sweetness of association there. 
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swore fluently at those who were inattentiye to his 
summons. 

There was a considerable amount of impetuosity 
in young Baretti's character, or he would not have 
sprung suddenly to his feet, leaped the fence which 
separated the Deerham grounds from the rush-land 
beyond, and gone on with rapid strides towards the 
dyke which would have barred all farther progress to 
an older or less agile man. He measured the 
distance of the gap dividing him from the side 
which he desired to reach, went back a few 
steps, ran and cleared the dyke, with some inches 
to spare, coming down amidst the rushes on the 
other side with a noise which startled some one 
lurking there, who crept away inland, breaking and 
bending down the rushes as he went. Antonio 
paused and listened. 

" Who is there ?" he called. 
Then he listened again, and receiving no response, 
strode boldly towards the place where the rushes 
were still swaying. 

" If it's one of you drunken vagabonds who could 
not hear me call just now, come out," he said, " or 
I'll throw you into the river." 

The long rushes parted at this last appeal, and 
some one stood up amidst them, and came with heavy, 
plimging, confident steps towards Antonio, who re- 
ceded a few paces in his first surprise. The man was 
short, and thick-set, with, a stubbly black beard and 
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moustache of a fortnight's growth upon his square, 
heavy face, the expression of which was not the 
most inviting. With the full moonlight upon him, 
and his eyes and teeth glittering in it — for his 
mouth was distended into an unpleasant grin as 
he advanced — ^and with the rags upon him which 
were scarcely a fit covering for a human being, he 
did not look like a man w^hom a nervous traveller 
would care to encounter at such a time and place. 
But Antonio Baretti, though he had shown surprise, 
was not nervous ; and he was cool and self-possessed 
when the man was close upon him and had recog- 
nized him. 

« Tony," said the man, ** at last, then !" 

He held out his right hand, from which the sleeve 
of his coat was torn, and Baretti took it in his own, 
as a sign of friendship between the outcast and him- 
self, or as a form which it was necessary to go 
through, having met with him. 

" Yes, at last," replied Antonio. " Why did you 
not write, if you wanted assistance — if you had come 
to this again. I will not be dogged. Understand 
me, that the worst and most imbecile policy which 
you can adopt is to follow me." 

" And disgrace the relationship ?" said the man. 

"And disgrace the relationship," repeated An- 
tonio. 

"Possibly it is," said the other, thoughtfully. 
"Tou are wiser and cleverer than I, Tony and must 
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know best I haye always said that the son was 
cleverer than the father ; but there are times when 
a man is hard driven by want — ^and what is to be 
done then ?" 

" What has become of the money that I gave you 
last year ?" asked Antonio. 

" Gone with last year's leaves, mon fih,'' replied 
the oflier, shrugging his shoulders. 

" Idiot I" exclaimed Antonio. 

" There, I knew that you would call me names,' 
said the other, in a strange, affected, whimpering 
tone ; *' but I chanced the torture of reproadi, and 
came on at any risk. I did not drink all the money 
away this time. I have almost left off drinking, 
Tony, you will be glad to hear; but there was a 
chance at Baden, and I happened to be there when 
the luck went dead against the bank, and won heaps 
.of gold." 

" Did you ?" said Antonio, listlessly. 

"And the next night — ^it's always the way — ^I 
went at it again, and somehow the luck went dead 
against me," continued the other. " Well, I'm not 
grumbling. The same fate overtakes better men 
than I." 

" I think that you will die in a madhouse," said 
Antonio. ^' I can see no end but that for you, unless 
it's the gallows." 

" I would rather it were the latter," replied his 
father, with a rusty laugh. "Madhouses are un- 
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pleasant places, and strait waistcoats objectionable 
articles of attire." 

" What have you been doing here ?" asked his son. 
" Sleeping and watching," was the reply, " There 
was nothing else to do." 

"Watching that house?' said Antonio. '^For 
what reason ?" 

"Oh, not to rob it, Tony," said the fether, taking 
off a torn, red cap, which he had picked up at 
Wolston Broad that morning. " Paulo Baretti hasn't 
come down to grasping at his neighbour's goods. In 
All his life he never attempted to take a sixpence 
which did not belong to him. May he drop dead 
here, if he has ever thought of doing so — ^if he ever 
wiU think of doing so." 

" You would take every sixpence that I possessed " 
said Antonio. 

" It's not fidr to say that," returned Paulo. " Still, 
I am your father ; why should you be rich, and I a 
vagrant that dogs bark at as I walk along T 

*' Simply for the reason that my mother trusted 
me living, and left me her money at her death." 

" Well, there was not a great deal of that," said 
the other. 

*'Not a great deal," replied Antonio. "It has 
nearly all gone, and in a few weeks I .shall not be 
richer than yoursell A trifle honester, perhaps, in 
some respects," he added, almost mournfully, " and 
that's all" 
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" I can't believe it is all gone yet," said the elder 
Baretti, with a forced laugh, as he opened and shut 
two great hands nervously. "This — this is an 
excuse to get rid of me with a few paltry pounds, 
when you have hundreds packed away snugly some- 
where. As if — ^ha, ha ! — as if I did not know your 
tricks by this time." 

"I have seventy-five pounds left in the world," 
said Antonio. 

"Sevan — seventy-five pounds!" gasped forth his 
father. " Is that true ?" 

** Quite true," was the reply. 

" Stop a moment," said his father. " Don't walk 
on at that infernal rate ; you know one of my legs 
is shorter than the other, and I can't keep up with 
you. Let us consider this a minute." 

"Here?" said Antonio. 

** Yes, here. I don't want to be seen with you 
upon the high road; some one might be about, 
and think it odd for a swell in full dress and a light 
overcoat to be walking side by side with the ragged 
cur who has been fighting half the evening with the 
Wolston men. I ran away from the police at last ; 
it was no use being locked up, was it ?" 

** No, not much use," said Antonio, absently. 

" I should like to consider all this," continued 
Baretti. " Shall we sit down here ? It's out of the 
damp, and not so likely to give us rheumatism. 
Bheumatism, when you come to my age, Tony, you 
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will find an abominable affliction. Sit down; I am 
not here to disgrace you — ^rather to be your friend, 
if I can. Don't you know that by this time ?" 

"Tou my friend?" said Antonio, disparagingly, 
" Well ! perhaps you are." 

They were on the stony oat-sown field which John 
Garth had crossed in the morning, and as Paulo 
Baretti flung himself fall length on the dry soil, 
face downwards, and with his chin clutched tightly 
in his hands, Antonio took his place by his side, and 
regarded his father as a strange, wild animal, whose 
disposition was still somewhat of a mystery and a 
study to him. 

" Yes, this is friendly," said Paulo. " It would be 
even jolly if we had a brandy flask to take it in 
turns to pull at — a large flask, eh, Tony? But 
without it, I don't mind. I'm in fair spirits to-night. 
Here's the cleverest fellow in England at my side, 
if he only sets his wits to work. My boy !" 

He took one hand from his chin, and laid it on the 
hand of his son with a rough affection for an instant, 
before he clutched his massive jaw again. 

" Yes, my boy ! of whom I'm proud, too, though 
he is an upstart at times !" be muttered to the stones 
about him. 

Antonio did not reply, and Paulo, after a glaince 
askance at him, began to consider the position. 

" You take after me in flinging the money away," 
the father said, presently. *' I have often thought 
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that there are some people with whom money can't 
stop. There's a law against it, but it has not been 
discovered yet." 

" I was trained in your school, I suppose," said 
Antonio ; " you brought me up as a gentleman, and 
taught me that the only art of living was that of living 
like a prince." 

. " Ah, and what a heap of money I had then," said 
Paulo. "What the deuce made me think that it 
would last for ever T 

" Then you and the mother quarrelled ?" said his 
son. 

" So we did," replied Paulo. " Hers was an un- 
warrantable and uncontrollable temper, Tony. I 
find one fault with her in that. Poor Juanita !" he 
added, taking off his red night-cap and wiping his 
eyes. 

"And after the separation," said Antonio, "I, 
hoping in you, and loving her, spent my life between 
you, until I felt dnking with you to the fiend. Your 
vices and her virtues — good and evil by turns — until 
you left the country." 

"Why are you going into all this now?' said 
Paulo Baretti, restlessly. " What is the use ?" 
. « If I have any good left in me it comes from the 
dead mother's teaching, and all the bad belongs to 
you," replied Antonio. "The first is latent; the 
second lives and grows as bad things will. I love 
money as much aa you do. I knew that my possesr 
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sions could not last, and that to marry some one very 
rich was the only chance I had. It was your teach- 
ing long ago." 

*^ Yes, and I followed out my teaching too, when 
I was a handsome fellow, and with such a figure, , 
Tony. Who would think that I ever had a figure 
now — tubby beast that I am ?" he said, mournfully. 

*' And broke my mother's heart," Antonio remarked. 

" Hang it I how could I do that ?" exclaimed Paulo. 
" Did I not keep away from her for good ?" 

" Yes, when all the money was gone which was 
not settled on herself, and that was only left which 
it was impossible for you to touch, then you went 
away, and your inheritance of covetousness was leffc 
to me," said Antonio. " Well, I have seventy-five 
pounds. I have hung back from the woman with 
money until the last throw ; but I have paved the 
way and kept up my character for generosity, seeing 
how the game would end from the first, unless an 
angel saved me. And angels," he added, bitterly, 
" do not watch over the Barettis." 

" K they did I should not be in these festoons," 
said the elder Baretti. 

" Now, father," said Antonio, springing to his feet, 
" there is the position. I have seventy-five pounds. 
What I can afford from it will not keep you, with 
your extravagant habits, for a week. When I have 
married the rich woman — she is close by, and her 
uncle wiU give her twenty thousand on her 
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wedding-day— come to me again for hnsh-money; 
but not before." 

Paulo Baretti still studied all the facts, and still 
lay amongst the weedy oats and took care of his 
chin. 

" Twenty thousand pounds — seventy-five pounds — 
and I can believe every word that you say ? How 
comforting that is! Your faults are many — you 
are terribly violent when overwrought ; but you are 
not a liar, and that is a great blessing to one who 
had a hand in your education until your mother 
interfered. Tony, my son," he said, scrambling to 
his feet, ** keep your seventy-five pounds, for, by the 
Holy Mother I I will not touch a penny of it Good 
night — good-bye." 

He was hastening by him, when Antonio caught 
him by the arm, and he winced and swore a fierce 
oath beneath the pain of his son's grasp. 

*^ Stop," said he ; " where are you going ?' 

" Out of Wolston for good — for the good of you, 
whose shadow I don't want to be. I never did want," 
he growled forth. 

" Here are ten pounds," said Antonio. 

" I have said that I will not touch it," cried the 
elder BarettL ** Isn't that enough ?" 

« But " 

** Ten pounds might stop your chance at the last 
minute," said Paulo; ^^and I can starve a little 
Icmger. At the worst, I pick a quarrel in the streets 
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and hurt somebody, and there's a home for me for 
six months. I have done that before — ^you know 

it." 

Antonio still pressed the money on his father, but 
Paulo was obstinate and would not take it 

" No, not now. You'll not find me so bashful," 
he said, laughing, ^^when you have married the 
heiress, I dare say." * 

, " I may never marry her,^' replied Antonio. " I 
may run away, or kill myself." 

" Is she so very frightful ?" asked his father. 

" No," was the answer. 

" Then don't talk like a fool, Tony. It's the girl 
I saw with you upon the lawn to-night, before I went 
to sleep, is it not?" 

" Yes," said Antonio. 

** I should say that she was pretty, Tony, but my 
eyes were bad, and — ^hollo ! that's quick work." 

The moon had become suddenly hidden by that 
bank of cloud which we have already noticed, and the 
change from light to darkness was sudden and 
startling. 

" Do you know the way here ?" asked Paulo. 

" Yes," replied Antonio ; ** follow me." 

" The moon will not break through again," said 
Paulo, looking over his shoulder at the sky, " And 
we shall have a storm before the morning. I 
have seen the lightning once or twice already. I 
like lightniDg." 
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^ Antonio did not respond to his eccentric parent, 
bnt proceeded steadily upon his way, taking a path 
scarcely distinguishable in the darkness, and that 
turned to the right, away from that which John Garth 
bad chosen in the morning, and led more imme- 
diately to Wolston town and village. Paulo Baretti 
plodded after him. 

"You thought of sleeping on board your yaxjht 
to-night ?" he said. 

"Yes," was the answer. 

" I should have swum out to you in the course of 
the night," said Paulo. "That was my notion. 
What do you think of it r 

" It was a mad notion enough," replied his son. 

"Very likely," said Paulo. "Is this the high- 
road r 

" Yes," said Antonio. 

" It's late," Paulo remarked ; but it's safe enough 
to walk with you now. I shall make for Barstoft, 
where I may find a ship that is short of hands, and 
will take me across somewhere, if I'm civil, and beg 
hard. If any one comes along here, I'll drop behind, 
and save your gentility, Tony." 

He laughed again, and once more put out his hard, 
big hand, and touched his son's with an odd affection 
that was strange to witness. Along the high road 
the lightning met them, and began to quiver bluely 
amongst the trees and overhead ; but neither took 
any heed of this. 
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''When will you come again?' asked his son, 
soddenly. 

" I don't know," was the reply. " Not at all, if I 
can keep away, or make a lucky hit of it anywhere^ 
for luck must change. If hard up — ^awfully hard up 
— ^I shall find you out after you are married." 

''And you will not take any money now?" said 
Antonio. 

" Not a halfpenny," replied Paulo ; " not the frag- 
ment of a hal^nny — ^by the body of the immortal 
Bacchus I" 

He snapped his fingers in the air, and for an instant 
executed, in his new and boisterous mood, a step or 
two of a dance which sent the dust in clouds about 
them as they walked. 

" I have given you warning that I may be dead 
before I marry Minnie Garth," said the son. 

« Eh ?— who ?— Minnie what ?' 

" No matter," said Antonio. " The name is no- 
thing." 

"You said Garth?' 

« Yes, I said Garth. 

" The daughter of John Garth ? the man who has 
come back to-day? the man I could kill with as 
little compunction as I could kill a rat ?" cried his 
father, furiously. " Is it that man whose daughter 
you are going to marry?" 

The lightning lit up the face which was turned 
with 'fierce eagerness towards Antonio, who re- 
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coiled at the evil in it, as well he might in that 
hour. 

** Do you know John Garth ?" asked Antonio, 

"Yes; the bitterest enemy I ever had. Know 
John Garth, of Alsako ? Do I know the foul fiend 
himself? Ask him if he knows Paul Barrett? — 
that was my name in the vile country where I 
met him first — ^and then tell him that you are my 
son, and want to marry his daughter. This, this 
is awfully strange, mind you, Tony; I don't make 
this out." 

"Never mind," said Antonio. "Garth will go 
away to-morrow." 

" Who says so ?" demanded Paulo. 

"I do," replied his son., 

" What do you know of him ?" continued Baretti. 

" I have never seen him in my life," said Antonio. 

"There is not a man living who knows more of 
Garth than I do," said his father ; " and I tell you 
that you cannot reckon on his movements, or prepare 
for them, or guess the nature of his next step in any 
way. He is a hard, obstinate wretch," ^ 

" I can't help it," answered the son. 

"He will hear of the intended marriage, and stop 
it," said Paulo; "or he will make every inquiry 
about you, and find out everything, as he always did, 
the prying hound !" 

"I must take my chance," said Antonio. 

" What is he here for ?" asked Paulo. 
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" To claim his daughter," Was the reply. 

"Ha, by Heaven, he'll claim her, then!" cried 
Baretti. 

" I entertain a different ojrinion," said Antonio. 

"Ton do not know the man," said Paulo. "I'll 
show him to you. Come on." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Antonio, que- 
rulously. 

** I will show you John Garth, late President of 
Alsako, when Guatemala got too hot to hold him. 
Come on !'* said the father, with great excitement in 
his voice and action,. 

They reached Wolston Bridge a few minutes 
after this, and Paulo Baretti paused again. He had 
preceded his son in his eagerness, but he waited for 
him here. The scene was very peaceful, and yet very 
wild, at that hour ; — peaceful on account of the still- 
ness which was over everything, for the revellers had 
gone home, the inn was closed for the night, the 
lights were out in most of the distant cottages, and 
the long line of the road running through the village 
and beyond it was devoid of human life ; wild on 
account of the night's change, of the dark masses of 
clouds drifting up from the south-west, and the vivid 
flashes of lightning which lit up the silent and deep 
waters, and made the ships at rest upon it, seawards 
and riverwards, start, as it were, from darkness, 
towards the blue flames 'of heaven, and then sink 
back again into the night. 
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** Do ypu see this bridge ?" said the elder man, as 
he struck his hand upon the iron rail. 

^ Well, what of it ?" replied Antonio. 

"The turning of that handle — left by the idle, 
drunken vagabond who has the charge of it — swings 
this iron bridge aside, and leaves the road a ruin 
until the ship sails in from the sea-creek to the 
Broad, or from the Broad to the sea. K I thought 
that John Garth would come out to-night in one of 
his old, moody fits, and walk in this direction, I 
would swing the bridge wide for him." ^ 

" It would be very kind of you ; but cannot John 
Garth swim ?" asked his son, carelessly, as they pro- 
ceded on their way. 

** There are boats beneath blocking up the lock to- 
night," said Paulo. '* He would fall amongst them 
and be crushed. I'm sure he would." 

" Good-night," said Antonio. 

" You sleep, too, at the inn ?" asked Paulo. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

**Kill him in the night, then, Tony," said his 
father. " Not a living soul would think it was you." 

" Good-night," remarked Antonio again. 

" Wait a bit," said Paulo. " Come and see John 
Garth." 

When the inn was reached, Antonio followed his 
father mechanically through the gate which kept the 
garden path of the Wolston inn from the high road, 
and crossed with him towards a window, or glass door, 
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reaching to the ground, whence a light was shining 
forth. 

" That's the man you have to fear," said Paulo. 

"Indeed! A fine head — a resolute and proud 
head he has," muttered Antonio. "I should like to 
paint it." 

^'I should like to smash it," said his father. 

John Garth was writing at a desk in the coffee-room 
of the Wolston inn, and the light was strong upon 
him. He was absorbed in his task, and the &ces 
pressed against the window-glass without did not 
catch his eye, or warn him of watchers at his labours. 
They passed away, and still he worked on, writing 
very fast, and repeating aloud to himself all that he 
was writing. He was preparing a sketch of his life 
— ^his defence of that which had been condemned — 
in case his daughter should ever care to read it The 
idea had only struck him a few hours ago, and when 
the hour of reconciliation came — as it would come, he 
thought, now that he was composed in mind, and very 
cool and grave — ^and Minnie had asked his pardon 
for all the wrong that she had done him, in her 
child's estimation of his motives, there would be thi» 
record to save him a long story, and to present to her. 
He wrote on hard and fast ; the story was plain to 
him, and he would make it very plain to her — ^to no 
one SQ,ve her, for he cared for no one else. 

Antonio Baretti knocked at the door, and was 
admitted, but he hardly heeded the interruption. 
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Paulo Baretti looked in again upon him, but he did 
not glance up &om his work ; the lightning flashed 
without^ and he did not draw down the blind between 
him and the storm. 

When his task was finished^ — it was completed 
half-an-hour after Antonio had been admitted— and 
he had put the papers in the breast pocket of his 
coat^ he stretched out his artas and legs and looked 
towards the window. Did he like lightning as well 
as Paulo Barettiy or had the wildness of the night 
attracted him to look at it? He dret^ back the 
window bolt, opened the glass door, and went out 
bare-headed to con&ont the storm. The story that 
he had written was strong upon him, or the future 
before him wa^ a more absorbing prospect than the 
night's landscape, for he walked on dreamily and with 
his hands behind him. He passed out of the gardenx 
and along the country road towards Wolston Bridge. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A FALLEN FOE. 

John Gabth, with his hands behind him, and the 
summer lightning playing round him, walked on 
thoughtfully. The task on which he had been engaged 
from an early hour in the evening was still upon his 
mind, or rather what would be the result of that 
task when he placed the truth in Minnie's hands, 
and told her by that to judge his character. She 
would have already decided in his favour then, for 
she would have taken her place by his side, saving 
him from isolation; and in the happiness of her 
greater trust in him, and of her better knowledge, 
he could prove what a haoxl, n^isjudging world it 
had always been. He had not written the story of 
his life — ^it would have been too long and dis- 
heartening a task ; but he had answered categorically 
all the charges which his enemies had made against 
him, and which he knew too well. 

He was not aware, in his deep thought, that he 
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had come out hare-headedy until some heavy rain- 
drops began to Ml upon him, when he looked up at 
the sky, hesitated for an instant, and then walked 
back slowly and gravely to the coflfee-room of the 
Wolston Inn again. The rain was falling heavily 
before he had re-entered his room ; but he did not 
increase his pace. The storm had reached the little 
village of Wobton-on-the-Broad, and the thunder 
burst over it as he closed the window and drew down 
the blind. He was a man who kept late hours, or 
was not disposed for sleep that night, for he Ughted 
his favourite meerschaum pipe and composed himself 
for another hour. Perhaps he thought he would sit 
out the storm, which was in full force outside, and 
filled the air with noises which were strange, — noises 
which were so very strange at last, that he, who had 
seen Nature under its sternest aspects, and witnessed 
storms whose ravages were desolation unto thousands, 
paused to listen intently to this mild English one. 
Surely the sounds without were not all bom of the 
tempest^ he thought, as he rose and drew aside the 
blind. Something had happened. There had been 
fresh quarrelling amongst the regatta folk, who had 
not all gone home, it seemed, and a scuffle had 
ensued in the. streets between the Wolston constable 
and the refractories. All very, natural He could 
remember the time when, being very young, perhaps 
very quarrelsome, he had roused the place at hour 
unseemly. He opened the window and went out 

VOL. I I 
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bare*headed again into the storm as two men ran 
past, one bearing a lantern in his hand. 

** Hollo, there!" he cried, **what is the matter? 
Where are you going?" 

" I don't know,*' was the answer back. ** Som&> 
body's calling for help." 

'' Which way?" said Garth. 

"Down by the lock, I think," was the reply. 
« There's a sight of people on the bridge.*' 

Garth returned to the room, took up his hat from 
a side table, and was following the men the instant 
afterwards. He found Wolston full of bustle. The 
doors of cottages were opening and shutting, and 
fresh life coming on with him towards the bridge. 
No one seemed to heed the storm much in the ex- 
citement and perplexity which had seized upon the 
worthy folk of Wolston, and the lightning and rain 
were disregarded by the little crowd looking down 
into the water. 

"What is it?" said Garth, pushing his way to 
the front. 

"Some one has fallen below; the bridge was 
open, and he has gone down a dozen feet amongst 
the boats." 

" Is any one down there ?" he asked. 

"Oh yes, plenty. They're bringing him round 
to shore by Johnson's boat now. Here he comes." 

Anxious to see the man who had stepped from 
the high road into the gap, the crowd broke up and 
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ran towards a smaU landing-stage opposite the inn, 
whilst the bridge was wound back into its original 
position by a man, confused and staring, at whom 
some excited women, left behind, shrieked bitterest 
reproaches for his great mistake. 

John Garth went with the crowd. The boat had 
reached the bank, and two men who had rowed it 
to shore were hesitating as to the next step to pursue. 
The lanterns in the hands of one or two of the crowd 
were held aloft to throw their light upon the wounded 
man, lying in a heap almost indiBtinguishable at the 
bottom of the boat 

^' Does any one recognize him T asked Garth ; and 
the light was held closer to the boat. 

" It's Mr. Deerham — ^I'm sure it's Mr. Deerham," 
cried the foremost man. 

** Gregory Deerham, of Wolston House!" said 
Garth, in his surprise ; " not he — surely it is not 
he!" 

" Ay, but it is, sir," was the answer. 

Suddenly the voice of the man who had fallen 
from the roadway sounded deep and guttural as 
from a distance, and caused a hush amongst the 
crowd. 

** Where am I ?" was groaned forth with diffiQulty. 

" At Wolston Broad," he was answered. 

"At Wolston Broad? What— did— I ^" A 

pause, then he completed his sentence — **What — 
did — ^I want there ?" 
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No one was able to reply to this, until John Garth 
came closer to the water's edge. 

" Was it to see me, Deerham ? There, no matter, 
don't talk. Lie still, — assistance will soon reach 
you." 

" John Garth !" cried Deerham, with a half-shriek 
" Ah, it is you who hare done this ! It was like 
you—- ohy take me home, take -me home, away from 
him." 

The man accused of causing Mr. Deerham's mis- 
fortune looked down upon his accuser with a pitying 
kind of surprise, regardless of the faces turned to- 
wards him full of distrust and curiosity. The charge 
against him he could only consider as the ravings 
of a man suddenly afflicted, and nought which he 
could take to heart at that time. 

"I think he is right," said Grarth; "row him 
to the river front of Wolston House, it will be 
better. Are you much hurt?" he asked of Deer- 
ham. 

"Oh, take me home!" groaned Deerham, once 
more. 

" Has any one been sent to Dr. Campbell's P' 
asked Garth, quickly ; and as the lightning flashed 
amidst them, he was surprised to see that many of 
the Wolston folk were laughing at him. He had 
forgotten that he had been away fifteen years, and 
'he did not know that Dr. Campbell had been dead 
seven out of them. 
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"The doctor's been sent for," said a boy; "he 
was run for afore we fished him out." 

"Here he is!" shouted another; and way was 
made for a young man, who arrived breathless with 
haste — ^a very uncommon thiug to happen to a 
doctor ; but then this was a gentleman new to the 
business, and country bred. He did not wait for 
any inquiries, but jumped into the boat. 

"Keep off, Garth!" murmured Gregory Deer- 
ham. 

" It is I, Mr. Kennett," said the doctor. « Don't 
you know me ?" 

'^Take me. home," was the wounded man's appeal 
again. 

"I think that that would be the wiser course," 
said Garth ; "the passage by water will not disturb 
him, and he will be better treated there than at 
the inn." 

" Yes," said the doctor, glancing at Garth for an 
instant, " you are right. Row away, my men." 

" One moment," cried Garth. " Who will break 
the news to those at Wolston House ? There are 
women, and the shock of taking him home like that 
may be too much for them." 

He looked anxiously into the faces round him ; but 
he saw that they were the stolid, heavy countenances 
of men who would blurt out all the truth at once. 
The landlord of the inn, who had found his way to 
the scene of action, and who, if anything, was a trifle 
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more wooden in aspect tlian the rest, said that he 
would go. 

" No, youll not do," said Garth, stepping into the 
boat. " I had better go myself, perhaps." 

The boat pushed off from land, and went away 
across the water slowly and carefully; the doctor 
with the lantern dose to the head of Gregory 
Deerham, bending over his patient, and trying to 
discover the nature of his injuries, and Garth, sitting 
in the stem, with his pipe still between his teeth. 
As the boat moved on, Gregory Deerham fainted, 
and was unable to answer further questions. 

^' Baise his head a little," said Garth. 

"You appear used to this," said Mr. Kennett, 
regarding Garth with more attention than he had 
hitherto done. " Are you a surgeon ?" 

** I have no certificate," he replied. " In desperate 
cases abroad I have been forced to act, on an emer- 
gency." 

" You have seen worse sights than this, then ?" 
said the doctor, 

"I don't know," answered Garth. "There is 
something appalling in an enemy struck suddenly 
down." 

"Was Mr. Deerham your enemy?" asked Mr 
Kennett, with still greater interest in John Garth. 

" You are a young man, and new to Wolston, or 
you would know," was the reply. 

The rain had ceased, and the thunder was mutter* 
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ing in the distanoe, when they reached the bank 
where Antonio Baretti had talked of love only a little 
while ago. The doctor was giving his instructions to 
the boatmen as to the right method of supporting 
Gregory Deerham, when Garth stepped on shore. 

^^ The servants had better bring a mattress from 
the house. Don^t attempt to move him. I will 
send some one back when I have told the men," said 
Garth. 

The doctor knew that John Garth was right again ; 
and as the strange man went, with long, quick 
strides, towards the mansicm, Mr. Eennett said to the 
elder boatman, ** Who is he ?" 

^ John Garth — ^he who has been away a heap of 
years from Wolston, sir," was the answer. 

" You're an old Wolston man," said the doctor. 
" Do you remember him ?'* 

^ I should think I did," was the reply. " He went 
wild after his wife's death." 

** And he never liked poor Deerham here — did he ?" 

" Not a bit. They had some awful quarrels to- 
gether, about all kinds of things. They were agreed 
about nothing." 

** Oh, indeed !" said Mr. Kennett. 

The boatman was telling Mr. Eennett of Mr. Deer- 
ham's accusation against John Garth, when John 
Garth was knocking sofUy against a drawing-room 
window, above the closed shutter of which he could 
see that lighta were still burning. There was a 
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moment^s silence^ and then he heard' some one cross 
the drawing-room and come towards the window at 
which he was standing. 

"Is that you, Greg?*, said a woman's voice he 
had heard once before. 

** No, Miss Deerham," said Garth, " it is not your 
brother, but some one with news of him." . 

" Who are you?" was the short, quick rejoinder. 

"John Garth." . 

" Why has he sent you ?" 

With her idea of John Garth's character, and 
her suspicions of John Garth's antecedents, Hester 
Deerham was a bold woman, for she unfastened the 
window-shutters, threw them back, and opened wide 
the window. She was very pale, but very firm. 

** News of Gregory," she said, " and you sent to us ! 
Something has happened, then. You — you have 
quarrelled again, perhaps." 

" No, Miss Deerham, there has been no quarrel 
between us," replied Garth.. ^' I am glad that there 
has not been. Where is Minnie ?' 

" Asleep," said Miss Deerham. 

" There is no necessity to wake her, is there ?" he 
said, a little anxiously; '^the young are easily 
alarmed, and all may be told her in the morning." 

" All I— all what ?" cried Hester. 

^^ I regret to say that your brother has met with 
an accident — ^not a serious one, I hope — ^and that we 
have brought him home by the Broad." 
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" What accident could have happened to him ?" 
said Hester. 

"He has fallen from the bridge into the lock," 
replied Garth. 

" Oh, Greg — ^my dear old Greg !" shrieked Hester, 
as she dashed by him, and ran down the long 
garden. 

A mannservant, alarmed at the shriek, came intx) 
the drawing-room, pale with fright. It was the man 
who had seen John Garth in the morning. 

" What — what is it ?" he exclaimed. 

**Get a mattress, and carry it to the river. Ypnr 
master is hurt. Don't make too much noise^— you'll 
wake Miss Minnie. My name is Garth, and I am at 
the Wolston Inn, if any one should want me, or wish 
to send me news." 

Then he went away, having fulfilled his mission, 
and knowing that he was no longer of service, and 
that no one would miss him. 
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OHAPTEE XI. 

UNDER SUSPICION. 

John Garth was right No one sent for him, or 
thought it worth while to let him know how Gregory 
Deerham was ; no one cared for the man waiting at 
the Wolston Inn. He thought that he did not care 
for Gregory Deerham, save to look upon him as the 
enemy who barred still the way to his daughter, 
until he was back in Wolston, pondering on the 
accident which had occurred. Then he wished that 
he had not departed so unceremoniously from 
Deerham's house after breaking the sad tidings, but 
had remained to hear what injuries the wounded 
man had receiyed, and whether any danger were 
likely to arise from them. 

He did not sleep well that night, with Gregory 
Deerham on his mind. The remembrance of the 
man's wild look towards him from the bottom of the 
boat, and of his accusation, bom of pain and fright, 
lingered with John Garth, and kept him restless. It 
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was like the man to act and speak in that way, but 
he would be glad to hear in the morning that Gregory 
Deerham was better. 

But the news came down to Wolston that Gregory 
Deerham was worse. The servants told this to 
Wolston friends, who brought it to the village, and 
there was considerable excitement on the day after 
the regatta, instead of that sleepiness and lassitude 
which had been invariably the rule. Gregory 
Deerham had received many injuries, external 
and internal, and London doctors had been tele* 
graphed for to consult with Mr. Eennett, who was 
still at Wolston House. Mr. Deerham was a heavy 
man, and had fallen many feet amongst the boats 
with which the lock had been blocked up that 
night. It would be a lucky thing for the rich 
man if he got over such a fall as that, said the 
villagers, as they stood on the bridge, and looked 
down into the depth below. If it had been afaU 
at all! — ^if some one had not pushed him over, 
who had been watching him, and who bore him 
malice for old grievances, real or fancied, as the 
case might be. If some one had not seen him 
coming, perhaps a little unsteadily, after his com- 
mittee business and his dinner party, and been 
seized with the temptation to wind open the iron 
bridge which met the road, and crossed the water, 
trusting that, in the darkness of the night, and 
in the sudden flashes of the lightning, the traveller 
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might be bewildered, and pass on to his fate 
unaware of the gulf that was yuwning for him* 
And some one had done this, it was decided by the 
Wolston people. The man who had charge of the 
bridge, and whom long habit had certainly rendered 
careless at his work, maintained that he had leffc the 
bridge intact, and that he had only taken that night 
three pints of beer more than usual. He remem-> 
bered looking at the bridge the last thing, and even 
thinking that, with strangers in the village, it 
might be as well to carry home the long iron' 
handle which set the machinery in motion. Then 
he had reflected that it had never been done, and 
that no one but himself or deputy had ever moved 
the. bridge; that all the swing bridges in Suffolk 
and Norfolk were leffc as his was, without a thought 
of the deadly harm that might be caused there. So 
be had gone home quietly to bed, knowing that 
he would not be roused that night, as it was high 
water at five in the morning, and the big ships 
beyond must wait for the tide till that hour. Some 
one had thrown open the bridge whilst this honest 
man was sleeping, it was decided; and when 
John Garth came with the rest to look into the 
lock, there was no doubt against whom suspicion waa 
directed. 

There were dark glances cast towards him by the 
Wolston men ; and mothers idling about, and talk** 
ing of the accident, drew their children closer to 
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their skirts, lest this man should even mean them 
mischief, being, perhaps, a lunatic, of whom it was 
safest to be wary, 

John Garth was well known in Wolston yet. It 
had been no idle boast of his to Bobert Smith, when 
they were rowing down the Aveny together, that he 
was not forgotten. There were many living who 
remembered this John Garth ; and there were few 
amongst them to speak well of him. He had been a 
clever, but a gay and idle young fellow enough before 
his father's death; — ^and at the time his lather, a 
very shrewd man, was supposed to have made a 
fair amount of money by speculating in Barstoft 
land, before Barstoft rose to greatness ; — and after his 
father's decease, when he found himself the possessor 
of only a few hundred pounds, the Thatched House, 
and some old furniture, he had sobered down a little, 
—just a very little 1 He had fallen in love before 
this, and Deerham and he had been rivals for one of 
ihe prettiest girls in the county, and in the rivalry 
bad blood had been created. John Garth was suc^ 
cessful in his suit at last, and Gregory Deerham 
went to the wall — twenty people in Wolston remem- 
bered that — and Garth earned greater respect to 
himself, until his wife died and left one little girl 
behind her, who might have been a blessing and 
solace to him, had he been more like other men. 
But he would not accept his loss in a Christian spirit^ 
he had blasphemed against the Hand which had cast 
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him down, and after his wife's fdneral he had become 
uncontrollable and desperate. Fits of repentance 
had followed fits of passion and recklessness ; and it 
was supposed, that as his child grew up, he would 
change for the better, until he disappeared one 
morning, after leaving many instructions to his 
sister, and it was rumoured in the Tillage that 
*'Mad Garth" had gone to foreign parts. There 
had been a hundred stories of him since, and few, 
if any, to his credit; but he had not returned 
to Wolston; and his sister had married and died, 
and his daughter had grown to womanhood without 
him. It was only in these latter days that he 
had come back, a reserved, fierce being, whom 
foreign parts had burned into a red Indian, and 
who looked as if he had Indian blood and Indian 
savagery in his nature. 

And on the day of his return, some one, with the 
malicious trickery of a savage, had opened Wolston 
Bridge, and brought a fellow-man to death's door. 
Why should it not have been this John Garth, for 
whom nobody had a good word ? Had not Mr. Deer- 
ham charged him with the crime ? Was there not a 
Robert Smith, of Ghestwich, in the place, who h€id 
rowed John Garth to Wolston, and heard him speak 
with bitter envy of Gregory Deerham's rise to great- 
ness ? Had not old Bartholomew, always an early 
man, been down to see the bridge, and spoken of 
.John Garth's rage and excitement against Mr. Deer* 
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ham yesterday? Was there not almost a quarrel 
at Wolston House between this John €rarth and 
his old rival? All the fietcts tended to one con- 
clusion, and he who had come home was under grave 
suspicion. 

He was aware of it when he was with his fellow- 
men ; he saw their looks askance, he noted their 
whisperings together, and he bore all with calm 
philosophy. It was his ill-luck to be under sus- 
picion ; he had neyer cared for the good opinion of 
those by whom he was surrounded ; some of the best 
actions of his life had been set down as his worst ; 
and what these fishermen and peasants thought did 
not matter to him for an instant. It was carrying 
out the story complete to the end, that was all. 
These men had framed their convictions upon 
Deerham's words last night, and Deerham, in his 
sober hours, would do him greater justice. He 
could afford to wait ; he had been all his life wait- 
ing for justice, and it would come some day. If 
not on earth, why, then in heaven some one would 
hear the truth, he trusted. He was in no hurry, but 
he thought of his daughter Minnie once or twice 
that morning, and the' hand wandered to the big 
flaxen moustache in that nervous fashion which was 
characteristic of him when there were grave doubts 
before him, and all was not mapped out as plainly 
as he could wish. The landlord of the Wolston Inn 
was not as civil as he had been, and the waiter 
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approached him with caution, and kept his eyes 
upon him, after he had returned from his study of 
the swing bridge. He was conscious that all was 
against him ; let it be so — he had much to think of 
without that standing in the way. 
. To think most of all of Minnie, whom he would 
take presently from the shelter of Deerham's grand 
home. He wrote to her that afternoon, when the 
news came down to the village that Gregory Deerham 
was no better, though the great London doctors had 
arrived, and held a consultation, and done no good 
for him who was aflBicted. He wrote only a few 
lines to Minnie, begging her not to disturb herself 
by reflecting on the decision which he had required 
her to make ; not to consider his wishes for a while, 
but to wait a few days untU Mr. Deerham was better, 
and she could be better spared by Deerham's sister, 
to whom she would be useful in this unlooked-for 
calamity. He subscribed himseK '^ her affectionate 
father, John Garth," and he delivered the missive at 
Wolston House himself, thinking that it would be in 
safer hands, and that he would learn the latest news 
also. He did not like Deerham — ^he should never 
like him — ^but he should be sorry to hear of his 
drifting away from life in so sad and hard a 
fashion. 

He walked to Wolston House, with all whom he 
encountered bestowing on him the same suspicious 
looks, and as he passed the Thatched House, Mr. 
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Bartholomew, who was gardening in the front, or at 
least making himself useful by picking up the snails 
that had come out after yesterday's rain, dropped his 
flower-pot of collections at the sight of John Garth, 
and toddled for his life into the house, locking and 
bolting the door behind him. Even the servant at 
Deerham's turned as white as a sheet when he re- 
sponded to Garth's summons at the door. 

" How is Mr. Deerham ?" he asked. 

" He — ^he — ^is very bad," stammered the servant. 

'• That is bad news. I hope he wiU be better soon. 
Give that letter to Miss Garth — ^Miss Minnie Deer- 
ham, as she has been called in this house.*' 

The man took the letter, and stiU stared at the 
writer. 

" Do you want to come in ?" he asked. ** Do you 
want to wait for an answer ?" 

«No," said Garth. "Miss Garth is well, I 
suppose ? — she has not been too much disturbed by 
this accident ?" 

" No — no, sir," again stammered the servant. 

" Where is she ?" asked John Garth. 

"With Mr. Deerham," was the reply. "He 
likes her by his side; he will not let her leave 
him." 

"Indeed!" said John. 

He stood under the stone portico considering this 
information for a moment. 

**I will see Miss Deerham," he said, stepping 
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suddenly into the hall. " Tell her that Colonel 
Garth is waiting — no, say Mr. Garth." 

He went unceremoniously into the drawing-room, 
and there Hester Deerham found him shortly 
afterwards. Hester had .lost every trace of colour, 
and there were black shadings underneath her eyes, 
betokening a night of much excitement, watchful- 
ness, and fatigue. 

" What can you want with me, Mr. Garth, at such 
a time as this ?" she said, on entering. 

" I regret the intrusion," he said ; " but the 
servant has told me that my daughter is in atten- 
dance on your brother. Every consideration is due 
to a man in aflBiction, but I hope that you will not 
allow my daughter's health to be undermined by too 
constant an attention. I have known nurses die 
of over-watching, and Minnie is weak ; she comes of 
a weak mother, and will succumb if your brother be 
exacting." 

'* You are considerate," Hester replied, coldly. 
" But Minnie's health will not be neglected here." 

" Thank you," said Garth. " Your brother is no 
better, I hear." 
- *' He is much worse," was the answer. 

" There is no danger ?" continued Garth. 

"Only the danger that he will die," said Miss 
Deerham, going close to him and looking him sternly 
in the face. 
. **So bad as that !" he said, with his eyes meeting 
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hers, steadily. " I cannot think it is so bad as that. 
It is scarcely like reality, remembering how he and I 
met four-and-twenty hours ago." 

" Eemembering how you met last night ; remem- 
bering all the evil that your malice has wreaked 
upon one who never did you harm," cried Hester, 
passionately. 

"You, a woman tenderly reared,^' said Garth, 
quietly, " think that I laid a pitfall for your brother's 
life?""^ 

" I do," said Hester, boldly. 

" Miss Deerham does me an injustice," he replied, 
as he went towards the door. 

" I hope I do," she answered ; " but I cannot think 
so yet a while." 

" It is the nature of all in this house to think the 
worst too readily," he said. When he was at the 
door, he said, " Can I see your brother ?" 

" Why ?" asked Hester. 

" I should like to see him very much," said Garth. 
« Will you tell him that I am here ?" 

" No," replied Hester. '* Hejs sleeping ; he must 
not be disturbed. I believe honestly that the sight 
of you would kill him." 

'* I will call again when he is better." 

John Garth bowed to Hester Deerham, and went 
from Wqlston House back to the village. Old 
Bartholomew, snail-hunting again with diligence and 
care, caught sight of him for the second time, and 
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had another run for it ; and' the faces of the villagers, 
suspicious and forbidding, met him at every step of 
the road, until he had crossed the iron bridge which 
had betrayed Gregory Deerham in the last night's 
storm. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

NO HOPE. 

Mr. Deehhah was dozing in his bed. Mr. Kennett, 
surgeon, was sitting in the arm-chair by the window, 
half inclined to doze himself, and half looking out at 
the garden and the Broad, on which there had been 
rare doings yesterday ; and Minnie Garth, with hands 
clasped and tear-dimmed eyes, was at the bed side, 
watching every movement of her uncle, when some 
one tapped on the panels of the door. 

"Hush!" said Mr. Kennett, quickly. "All 
depends upon this sleep, perhaps." 

Minnie went softly across the room, whispered her 
reproaches to the noisy servant, took a letter from 
his hands — the letter which her father had written 
and brought to Wolston House himself — closed the 
door, and returned to her place. Mr. Deerham slept 
on, breathing short and quick. There had been a 
long examination of the wounded man, and much 
setting of bones which had been fractured by his fall, 
and he was sleeping now, and moaning in his sleep. 
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Downstairs were two London doctors, to whom 
Hester Deerham was endeavouring to do the honours 
of the house, now that Gregory had wished that 
Minnie should not leave him. 

Minnie read the letter of her father with close at- 
tention, but her features did not vary much during 
its perusal. She was not excited by it, nor grateful 
for the delay, nor capable, perhaps, in her present 
grief, of understanding it, or him who had written it. 
The man who had been a father to her, and had 
taught her to love him like a father, was her one 
thought then. Even Antonio Baretti stood in the 
background ; and yesterday's romance seemed very 
far away, though Antonio had called and seen her, 
and been greatly distressed at Mr. Deerhara's acci- 
dent. She was reading her father's letter again, 
when the voice of the sufferer startled her. 

" What is that, Minnie ?" was feebly spoken from 
the bed. 

" What is this which I am reading ?" said Minnie, 
very quietly, and yet very much on her guard. 
" One of mv letters — that is all." 

" Has it just come ?" he asked. 

Minnie glanced towards the doctor, who had 
expressed a wish that her father's name should not 
be mentioned, lest it should excite him. In his 
ravings last night Mr. Deerham had spoken of John 
Garth, and accused him of all the harm that had 
brought him thus to tribulation. 
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** Has it just come ?' he asked again. 

** Yes," she replied, 

" From your father," said he, — " I am sure that it 
is from your father." 

Mr. Kennett was on his feet, and at the bed side 
immediately. 

" Mr. Deerham," said he, " I must beg you to keep 
quiet." 

" Yes, yes, of course I will ; though it's of no use, 
Kennett — not the slightest use in — all the world. 
It's over." 

** What is over ?" asked the surgeon. 

Mr. Deerham did not reply, but kept his gaze 
directed towards Minnie. The surgeon returned to 
his seat, and looked out at the Broad, and then was 
again impelled to his old post. 

"Minnie," cried Mr. Deerham, "he is going to 
take you away to-day. He said that he would. He 
is a man who always keeps his word, no matter the 
misery of which he may be the cause." 

"Uncle, pray be calm," pleaded Minnie, laying 
her hands upon his, which had taken the bedclothes 
in their grip, and were tearing at them with strange 
excitement ; *' he has given me a reprieve till you 
are better. But I am with you always ; you must 
not fear my going away from you." 

" That's well," said he. " He has no right to come 
back after all these years, and distress — everybody 
—like this." 
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" Why do you speak ?" cried Minnie. " Mr. Ken- 
nett, is this right ?" 

" It is very wrong," replied the surgeon. " I must 
warn you again, Mr. Deerham, of the consequence." 

" Very well," said he. " Only read me that letter, 
Minnie, please." 

Minnie read it to him, whilst Mr. Kennett went 
back to his place, and Gregory Deerham listened to 
every word. He lay reflecting upon it attentively, 
and Minnie watched him till he went off into one of 
those fitful, feverish slumbers in which he rambled a 
great deal, and breathed again very quick and hard. 

Mr. Kennett was asleep himself when Minnie 
came softly across the room and touched his arm. 
The twilight was coming on, the room was full of 
shadow, and the grey mists were rising from the 
Broad bevond the window. 

** Will he live, Mr. Kennett ?" she asked, in a low 
voice. 

" It is impossible for me to say," was the reply. 

"You know," she said. "They know down- 
stairs." 

" We can only guess," said the surgeon. " Mr. 
Deerham is not an old man." 

" Are you certain that all has been done for him ?" 
asked Minnie. 

" I think all has been done that skill can suggest, 
Miss Minnie ; but whether human skill has fathomed 
the extent of his injuries, I am unable to declare." 
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When the London surgeons came into the room 
Minnie put the same questions to them, and received ^ 
the same evasive replies from men whose lives were 
caution ; and when Hester stole in at a later hour — 
it was dark night then, and a light was burning — 
she asked Hester if any hope had been given her, 
or any fear awakened by the manner of the 
doctors. 

" I do not believe that he will i:ecover," replied 
Hester, gravely. " The trouble to this house seems 
to have begun in earnest." 

"Oh, we will not think of the worst yet," said 
Minnie. 

" Poor Greg !" said his sister. 

Presently the doctors were going away. They 
had to be driven to Barstoft to catch a late train for 
London. They had fulfilled their task. Their time 
was valuable, and there was nothing to wait for. 
Mr. Kennett fully comprehended their instructions, 
and there was no earthly good in their remaining 
longer. They had taken heavy fees, and were 
putting on their gloves in the dining-room when 
Hester Deerham said to them, suddenly, *'My 
brother will die, gentlemen, and you know it." 

"Miss Deerham," said the elder of the two, 
a grey-haired, grave-faced gentleman, "we had 
hoped that you would have allowed Mr. Kennett, 
who is a friend of the family, to break the truth to 
you." 
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" I can bear the tnith, sir/' said Hester. 

"Your brother, then, I regret to say, will not be 
spared to you." 

" There is no hope ?" she asked. 

"None," he replied. 

*' Thank you for your frankness," she murmured. 

"And if Mr. Deerham has any will to make," 
continued the doctor, " or any instructions to give, 
it is necessary to apprise him of his condition at 
once." 

After the doctors had departed Hester gave way a 
little, for she loved her brother much, and the world 
would be very barren without him. He was the 
last of his name left, and Minnie was not of her own 
flesh and blood, and would forget her in time, as 
everybody else had done but dear old Greg. She 
was very grave, and calm, and strong, before she 
went back to the sick room, and asked Minnie to 
leave her with her brother. 

" I want to speak to him," she said. 

Minnie looked at her with a new uncertainty. 
Mr. Kennett was down-stairs dining, and Gregory 
Deerham was asleep. 

" You have heard worse news ?" said Minnie. 

" I have heard the truth, Minnie ; and I have 
been prepared for it all day." 

" Oh, poor uncle !" cried Minnie. 

*' Hush — ^we will grieve afterwards, dear," said 
Hester. " We must keep strong now for his sake." 
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" Are you going to tell him ?" asked Minnie. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

" Is it necessary to disturb him ?" asked Minnie, 
doubtfully; "he is excitable and nervous, and not 
himself." 

"Leave him to me," said Hester. '*I wonder 
very much if he has made his peace with all. I 
would do that if I were going to die, and — if I could," 
she added, almost wildly. 

Minnie would have remained, but Hester would 
not permit this. 

" Some one must talk to Mr. Kennett ; your lover 
will be here presently again. I have a great deal to 
tell Gregory, and to hear from Gregory, I am sure. 
Do leave me." 

" You will not wake him ?" said Minnie. 

" No, I will wait for him," replied Hester. 

Minnie went away disturbed by Hester's manner 
— still more disturbed by the great bad news to which 
we all listen in our turn, until our turn comes for 
friends to tell bad news of us, and Hester Deerham 
sat down in Minnie's place, and waited patiently, and 
like a firm woman, as she was in many things. Two 
and twenty summers had aged her, or rendered her 
more staid and womanly than are most girls of he 
age. Was it the housekeeping keys, as she had said 
half-jestingly last night, before the trouble came? 
She was very still until Gregory Deerham awoke, 
and it was a fine, thoughtfulface in the dim light — 
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the face of a woman looking out into a strange world 
beyond that sick room, and not daunted at it, only 
grieved; and perhaps perplexed. 

*' Where's Minnie?' asked Mr. Deerham, at 
last. 

" She has gone down-stairs," replied liis sister. ** I 
thought that I would come and sit here by you. 
She shall come back soon, Greg." 

"Dear Minnie," he muttered, "I wonder why I 
am so fond of her." 

" Fonder of her than me, Gregory ; is it not so ?" 
she asked, sadly. 

" She is younger — more delicate ; we have had 
all our lives so much trouble in rearing her at 
all," he said, half in apology for his affection, 
but not denying it. " Thank God, she is strong 



now." 



" Yes, thank God," said Hester, in reply. 

" Where are the doctors ?" he asked. 

" Mr. Kennett is still here," she replied. ** He will 
remain to-night." 

" I cannot see the use," said Mr. Deerham. 

" Why not ?" asked Hester, anxiously. 

" He cannot do me any good. They — ^they haven't 
cured me amongst them," he murmured. 

" Don't you think that you will recover, Greg ?" 
asked Hester. 

" I don't know," he replied. " I hope I shall ; 
but I don't know." 
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Hester thought of the diflSeulties of her task now, 
and for an instant shrunk from it, though there was 
only one iu all the world who could speak to him, 
who felt how terribly necessary it was, with so much 
unexplained, and so much that was mysterious of 
her brother's past life, to warn him of his danger. 
She compressed her lips and said, "Would you 
grieve very much — give way very much — Greg, if 
you knew that your recovery was impossible ?" 

He looked at her scrutinizingly, and with eyes 
that grew larger as he gazed. The truth was very 
close upon him. 

'* Is it impossible ?" he asked, slowly. 

She did not answer, but went on very quickly 
and earnestly towards the end of the task which 
long ago she had set herself if it ever came to this 
day. 

"Would it not be best to knqw it?" she said, 
"to look at it like a brave man, who has had 
his faults, but to whom time is left to repair 
them — to make amends for them in the best 
and most fitting way which his repentance can 
suggest? For, oh Greg! I know that you have 
been unhappy, that there is a something that 
has weighed upon you, who are not naturally 
bad, but brave, and tender-hearted, and afiec- 
tionate." 

" It is impossible that I can live, then ?" he asked, 
peevishly, " Why don't you say so ?" 
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**Yes, my poor brother, it is impossible," she 
replied. 

" I have been afraid of that all day," he said, in 
a low voice. " When did they tell you ?" 

" Just now," said Hester. 

*' You thought I had not made my will, perhaps ?" 
he asked. 

** No ; it was of your peace with Heaven that I 
was thinking," replied his sister. 

"You are a good woman," he murmured. 

** No, no," cried Hester, quickly, " I am not ; but 
I am thinking that if you were at the last like this 
— with some sin committed or some error unatoned 
for." 

"The minister will tell me presently of that, 
Hetty." 

" He will tell you far better than I of how sins 
are forgiven, Greg," she said, leaning over him, and 
taking one hot hand of his in hers ; " but of your 
trouble, if I know you and your character at all — 
if I have ever guessed it — he wiU never hear a 
word." 

"Who says that I have a trouble?" asked her 
brother. 

" I have seen it," she replied. 

" And you think that I can tell you, Hetty ?" 

" Yes," was the answer. 

" Why ?" he asked. 

" Because you can trust me," said Hester. 
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"No, I can't," he said. "I can't — ^tnist — any- 
body." 

He drew his hand away, and put it with difficulty 
underneath his head, and in this position he lay 
looking at the curtains of his bed. Hetty Deerham 
was disappointed, but not disheartened. There was 
something on her brother's mind, and he must not 
leave the world with no good done at the last, no 
wrong or sorrow unatoned for, by one word of true 
repentance. 

**I wish to tell you about myself, too, Greg — 
to ask your advice, as I would have done a few 
days hence, concerning Minnie — to receive your 
instructions for her and me, and the great house. 
But, before all this, I should have liked your 
confidence." 

'* It would break your heart," he said. 

" No," cried Hetty. 

"It would distress you, without any good to 
follow," he said. " And if any good — could be done 
—now— if he ^" 

« If he " repeated Hetty ; " weU ?" 

" If he were a difierent man — if he — Hetty,'' he 
said, with greater eagerness. " How long did the 
doctors give me ? Tell me, girl, how long ?" 

"They did not say. They thought that it was 
right that you should know the truth ; and oh, my 
poor brother, how well you have borne it ! — how well 
and bravely you will bear it to the last !" 
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"The truth r he repeated. '^Ah, biit when it 
comes it is a struggle. I shall give way soon. I 
was never a brave man — always a coward and a 
sneak. I had not real courage — real principle — 
ever," 

Hester thought that he breathed with greater 
difficulty, and the fear of time not being left him 
for atonement beset her as she watched. 

" Is tbere any one whom you would like to see ?" 
she asked. 

" Yes, there is," he answered. " I should like to 
see him very much.'' 

" See whom ?" she asked. 

" The President of Alsako," he replied. 

"Of whom are you speaking? — not — not John 
Garth r 

"Yes, John Garth, of Guatemala. Oh, I must 
see him, after all. I can't die without seeing him. 
Send for him, Hetty, before it is too late." 

" I will send immediately," said Hetty, rising. 

" There's a good girL Perhaps he never did me 
any harm — perhaps he never wished me harm. We 
may be all wrong. How was he to know that I was 
coming across the bridge to see him last night ? — 
to ask him to be rich away from Minnie, not drag 
her down to his life and his desperate self? And if 
he did know, would he have laid a trap to kill me ? 
No, I don't think John Garth is quite so bad as 
that now." 
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What good can this man do ?" asked Hetty. 
A great deal of good, if he likes." . 

" I don't understand, Greg, how " 

" No, and you never will/* he said, interrupting 
her. " But I should like to see him, if he has not 
gone away from Wolston. Perhaps he has fled," he 
added, " for fear." 

" He was here this afternoon," said Hester. 

" Yes, I remember," said Mr. Deerham ; " and 
brought a letter." 

" He wished to see you then," continued Hester. 

" He wished to see me, Hetty ?" 

" Yes," said his sister. 

"Why, that was well of John. I like him for 
that. That's not — Hetty!" he cried, with sudden 
passion, "you are wasting time. See John Garth 
I must Great Heaven ! to die without seeing him 
again!" 

" He shall be sent for," said Hetty, rising in fear 
and haste. 

In a few minutes a servant on horseback was 
riding at full speed towards Wolston village, and he 
spared neither whip nor spur until he had reached 
the bridge, which he passed over very carefully, 
remembering last night's accident, and being a man 
of fine nerves. 

He might have been away hours, judging by 
Gregory Deerham's excitement and suspense, even 
by the sister's anxiety. Hetty had not connected 
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her brother's trouble with John Garth till that day, 
and even then she was doubtful. It might be the 
fever of delirium — ^the odd fancy of a dying man — but 
there was no rest in Deerham from that hour. Had 
Garth come ? — would he be long if he rode ? — had* 
he altered his mind, and would not see him though 
he was dyings-dying there without a word after 
all the years that they had known each other ? 

" He is here," said Hetty at last, as str&nge foot- 
steps were heard ascending the stairs, and Deerham 
began to tremble in his bed, with the old fear of 
his visitor. " You have courage, Greg ?" 
" Yes — yes — courage to see him, Hetty." 
The door was ojJened, and John Garth stood upon 
the threshold. 

" I am glad that you have come," said Hetty ; 
**he has been very anxious the last hour." 
*^ Indeed !" said Garth, surprised. 
*'You will be gentle with him," she whispered; 
" he is dying." 

" Did the doctor " 

" The doctor thinks it is unwise now to thwart 
him in any wish that he has formed," said Hetty. 
" Hush, he calls." 

** John," said the voice within the room, " come 
in, please. I have much to say to you." When he 
was in the room, he said to Hetty, who still lingered, 
" Please leave me, I wish to talk to Colonel Garth 
alone." 
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Hetty closed the door, and John Garth went to 
the bedside of his old enemy, and looked down at 
him with a pitying interest. 

" Deerham," he said, in a low voice, " I am sorry 
that it has come to this." 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THE OLD ENEMIES. 

It was a strange meeting between two men who 
had disliked each other through life, who had been 
full of mistrust, and persistently blind to the 
better side of each other's character. Gregory 
Deerham had only seen in John Garth a disputa- 
tious, violent, unamiable, and eccentric man; and 
Garth had always believed Deerham to be selfish, 
secretive, and unprincipled. Each was right after 
his fashion, and John Garth possibly nearer the 
truth than he at whose bedside he was standing, 
with all the shadows of the past very thick about 
them. 

" I am sorry it has come to this," said Garth, as 
he looked down upon his old rival. 

" It is a sorry ending, John," murmured Deerham. 
" I was wondering only last night which of us 
two would die first. My curiosity is soon satis- 
fied." 
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" Need we talk of dying yet awhile ?" said 
Garth. 

" Yes ; there is no hope." 

Gregory Deerham was less excited in his de- 
meanour, now that his wish had been gratified, and 
he whom he had wished to see was in his presence. 
Even his short, quick breathing had improved, and 
he spoke with a grave deliberation, as if he had 
rallied all his strength to meet the necessity of 
the case before him. He had forgotten, or he 
appeared to have forgotten, his .suspicions of John 
Garth, the charge which he had made against him 
when lying bruised and helpless in the boat last 
night — the old fear of him even which he had 
fostered for many years. It was Garth who re- 
minded him of this. He was still standing at the 
bedside, looking thoughtfully upon the dying man, 
as at a great study which had aU his life perplexed 
him, and the solution to which might be very close 
upon him then. 

"Do you think, Deerham," said Garth, slowly, 
'* that I have brought you to this — that this is my 
revenge for your taking my daughter from me, 
and bringing her up to forget me and my claims ?" 

" No," was the slow answer. " I don't think that 
now." 

*' What has induced you to change your mind, 
Deerham ?" 

" I have been thinking about you a great deal. 
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Garth — remembering a great deal of what your 
sister told me — poor Jane ; and I could not reconcile 
all that with an attempt to murder me. You did 
not open Wolston Bridge ?" 

"Will you take my word for it?" said John 
Garth. 

'* Yes," was the reply. 

"Knowing what folly it would be for me to 
confess that I did — that no one with the fear of 
the law before him would be mad enough to own 
the crime ?" 

" I will believe you, John." 

" Then," said Garth, with a faint smile at his brief 
defence, " I did not open Wolston Bridge." 

He could have told him that he would have 
rather changed places with him, and lost his hold 
of life and hope of Minnie, than have ever had so 
dastardly a thought ; but he would not grow 
eloquent, or betray any virtuous indignation, in so 
miserable a cause. He gave the lie to the suspicion, 
calmly and contemptuously; and then waited for 
Gregory Deerham to inform him why he had sent 
for him in this haste. But Deerham was thinking 
of Garth's position only. 

" There wiU be a stir about this presently," said 
he, "after I am dead; and it may be difficult to 
prove that you are innocent In your place, I would 
get away from here." 

" No," said Garth, decisively. 
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" I should like some one to write my statement 
of belief that it was all an accident," said Deerham. 
" I could sign it afterwards." 

*' It would look Lke an extortion," replied Garth ; 
" do not trouble yourself about this further." 

"But they wiU think '' 

"Let them," said Garth. "All my life people 
hav0 thought worse of me than I deserved — 
and I have given up striving for a better opinion 
from them. There is only one in whose good 
estimation I would care to live, and who will — for 
it is natural — put her faith in me, in God's early 
time." 

" You mean Minnie ?" 

" Yes, my daughter Minnie." • 

There was a long silence; a timepiece on the 
mantelshelf appeared to tick with painful dis- 
tinctness as Gregory Deerham lay and looked hard 
at the tall man standing at his bedside. For a 
long while neither spoke. Deerham watched every 
varying expression of the face before him, and 
struggled, even at that late hour, with the secret 
which affected both of them, and tried to believe 
it might be even best to die without a ^ word of 
explanation, — best for all he left behind, if not 
for him going from the world in silence. But 
he had not the courage to do that. For much 
of the past he was intensely sorry. He had never 
been a great villain; and only the accident of 
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circumstances, he thought, had made him dishonest. 
And it would be an assurance of a greater mercy if 
John Garth could say to him, "I forgive you all 
trespasses against me." If he would only say so at 
the last — ^this stem man of whom he had been so 
long afraid ! 

'* Sit down, John," he said ; " I have a great deal 
to say to you." 

John Garth sat down at the bedside and waited 
for Deerham to continue; but again Deerham 
thought of the task which he had undertaken, and 
paused once more to deliberate. 

"What would you say," he asked, with a sud- 
denness that almost startled the listener, " if I had 
wronged you very much — if I had had the power 
to make your life better and happier long ago, 
and held it back to my own advantage and your 
loss?" 

" I should say, Deerham, that you had not acted 
much out of the way. Most people think of their 
own advantage first." 

" If I had robbed you T continued Deerham. 

*' If of my purse, or my good name, or both, I 
should think it was hard," said Garth, in the same 
careless way; *^and if of happiness which might 
have been mine earlier, I should think it was cruel. 
But to Gregory Deerham lying here I should not 
say anything but this — * My poor fellow sinner, I 
forgive you.' 
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" You would say that, Garth, no matter what I 
have done ?' 

" Ay. What does it signify now to you or me ?" 

" You say this to comfort me," said Deerham, 
almost rising in his bed in his surprise. ** You, of 
all men, try to comfort me !" 

" Yes ; why should I not ?" replied Garth. " You 
are in trouble — you are sorry for the past." 
I am very sorry," confessed Deerham. 
Then, in God's name, let you and me say good- , 
bye in peace," said Garth, with greater earnestness ; 
" and if the evil you have done lives after you, I 
will not utter one reproach in all that after time in 
which I may suffer by it. You are sorry that 
you have injured me, and I am grateful for the first 
acknowledgment of wrong that has ever been offered 
to John Garth." 

" But you have not heard " 

" I do not want to hear," was the reply. 

" Ah, that will not do," said Deerham, " I should 
torture myself presently with the fear that had you 
heard all the truth you would have withdrawn your for- 
giveness, and perhaps have cursed me in your honest 
anger. Besides, there is much reparation to make." 

" Is it a long story ?" asked Garth. 

** Not very," was the reply. " I shall have strength 
to tell it all, I am sure." 

"Go on, then," said Garth. "Take it calmly — 
don't disturb yourself," 
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Grarth crossed one leg over the other, leaned his 
elbow on the knee that was uppermost,- took his 
moustache in his hand after his old habit, and looked 
at Gregory Deerham whilst the confession was 
slowly whispered forth to him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
deerham's confession. 

It was a strange confession ; but not a muscle moved, 
nor did any new expression of fear, contempt, or 
surprise betray its eflfect upon the listener. 

" When you and I were both in love with Minnie 
Edmonston," began Deerham, *'I was a lawyer's 
clerk at Barstoft. You did not believe in my love ; 
but it was a terrible passion, which stopped not at 
anything to win her and defeat you. You found out 
that I had tried to defame you by an anonymous 
letter, full of the worst stories that were in circula- 
tion against you, and in which I certainly believed ; 
and for that you struck me one day in the market- 
place. I thought after that, that I could do any- 
thing to injure you, and the chance came. On the 
day that your father died, it may be in your recollec- 
tion that my principal died also, and I stepped into 
his business." 
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Garth shook his head slightly at this. He had no 
recollection of the coincidence. 

" My employer was your father's solicitor, in whom 
your father had implicit trust. He kept his deeds, 
his papers, and a considerable amount of foreign 
bonds, principally Turkish, which your father pre- 
ferred should remain in his hands in preference to 
those of his banker. Your father was a great specu- 
lator in these bonds, — he sunl^ the greater part of 
his money in them a few days before his death. 
They were easily convertible into cash by any person 
who presented them, and were negotiable at any 
time at their market value for the day. There 
were twenty thousand pounds' worth of them ; 
and when your father was dead, and my principal 
also, and no one seemed to be aware that old 
Mr. Garth had died worth more than the money 
at his banker's, and the little house property in 
Wolston, I took possession of the bonds — I thought 
that they would make you sure of Minnie Edmon- 
ston, and I kept silence concerning them. When 
you married her, I kept silence for hate ; and as 
you grew poorer, so I held my secret closer, and 
exulted in it. Then I grew poor myself, and sold 
some of the bonds ; and Minnie died — and you went 
away to Central America, where you became a 
desperate man." 

" No, I did not," said Garth, quietly. 

'* Ah, it does not matter. I believed that you were 
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merciless and tyiannical, and I felt that I eonld 
never expect from your hands anything but revenge. 
I had been fortunate at last in speculation with your 
money, and I would have returned it, and asked your 
pardon, had I been sure of your mercy in return. 
Faib'ng that, I made all the atonement in my power 
to your family; for I had a conscience — I really 
had — ^and I was very miserable. Your sister was 
striving hard to live. I knew it was a struggle, and 
I oflTered to lend her money. She refused the oflTer, 
but was grateful for it ; and I liked her gratitude, 
and presently I began to like her. I married her, 
and was happier than I deserved to be with a faithful 
and good wife. Your daughter became my daughter ; 
and her great love for me, which was at first a tor- 
ture, grew at last to be my one comfort upon earth. 
We all were terribly afraid of you, and then as the 
years went on, your name was suddenly lost to us 
after the great revolution at Alsako, in which 
you were deposed, and affcer which you fled the 
city." 

"I did not fly," said Garth, who spoke only 
in his own defence. "The revolutionist leader 
locked me away in his prison for years. When I 
came out I was forgotten by many, and a dead 
letter to all. But go on — you don't want to hear 
about me." 

" It had struck me that, if you ever came back, 
the love of your daughter and sister for me would be 
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my safegaardsy should all be eventually discovered. 
Your sister died trusting in me, and Minnie began 
to call me father. There eame to me a father's love 
for Minnie — a greater love than I had ever felt for 
Hester, poor girl I — a strange passion, which set her 
foremost in my heart as she grew more and more 
like the woman I had loved first. And I was 
grateful for her affection ; and when you returned, 
the fear I had was not so much for myself as for 
her chance of happiness with you. I could see 
only misery with such a man as I believed you 
to be, and I could not part with Minnie, feeling sure 
that there was misery in store for her. I came in 
search of you last night, to bribe you with many 
thousands to go away, and leave her to those she 
loved. They were the twenty thousands of your own 
money, though," he added, with a groan, "and I 
would have satisfied my conscience that way, and 
saved Minnie from you." 

"And saved Minnie from me!" repeated John 
Garth. 

" And afterwards my reparation in leaving Minnie 
all my money," said Deerham. " I have done that : 
it seemed just." 

"From beginning to end, Deerham, I see no 
justice in it," said Grarth, slowly. " I see you strug- 
gling against right, and wonder what would have 
happened had you not been suddenly cast down; 
but the justice of all this is not apparent to me." 
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r " You do not forgive me, then ?" cried Deerham. 
" I thought you would not. I knew that you would 
be relentless." 

Garth laid his hand on that of the dying man's 
as he rose. 

" Eest in peace, Gregory Deerham, if any words 
of mine can give you peace or assure you of for- 
giveness." 

** Thank you, thank you — they can." 

" Then for all the past, my pardon." 

He thanked him again, and felt the hand of Garth 
press his. 

" And for all the future, think of Him who alone 
holds forgiveness in His hands," said Garth, solemnly. 
"I am but a sinner with you, struggling onward, 
and grievously afflicted." 

" It is strange !" gasped Deerham. 

"What is strange?" said Garth. 

" To hear you talk like this." 

" Yes ; it is not the man of whom you have been so 
long afraid," said Garth, sadly ; " and the times are 
strange in which we move." 

" Are you going ?" 

** Yes ; this has been a trying interview for you, 
and you are fatigued." 

** You have made me very happy, John. I am 
glad that we have met." 

And the weak man began to shed tears as he lay 
watching his old enemy. 
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" To-morrow I will come again," said Garth. 

"I shall be dead to-morrow, perhaps. Stay 
now." 

"No," replied Garth; *'T have stayed too long 
already." 

" I wish to speak to you of Minnie — about some 
one whom she loves very dearly, and will, I think, 
be happy with." 

Garth went quickly towards the bed again, and 
then turned back. 

" Minnie will have no secrets from me. She will 
tell me aU in good time," he said, confidently. 

" Ah, and you will have no secrets from her," said 
Deerham, with a sigh. " She will hear all the story, 
and think presently what a poor, pitiftd scoundrel I 
was. You have a right to tell her all, when she is 
away from here ; but don't tell Hester. She, you 
know, is my sister." 

Once more Garth returned to the bedside. 

" Yours is a strange character," he said, " and in it 
there is much of good and evil. The last fades away 
at this hour, as it should do in all men's lives, and 
makes a truer man of you. You are repentant. 
You have been kind to Minnie, and the story ends 
from this day. In her estimation, Deerham, you 
shall remain the good man whom she has ever 
known ; for to her you have been always good. I 
am silent." 

" You — ^you promise me this ?" said Deerham. 
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" Yes, with all my heart," replied Garth. 
How can I thank you ?" said Deerham. 
By telling me when I come to-morrow that 
Minnie Garth knows her father better from your lips 
than she has ever known him yet." 

*^ She shall,"' said Deerham. 

He was at the door with his hand upon it when a 
new thought came to him. He was anxious to spare 
Gregory Deerham further excitement; but there 
seemed still many questions to delay him. 

** You came to me last night with twenty thousand 
pounds in your pocket, Deerham ?" 

" Yes." 

" In money ?" 

" No — in bonds, which I have always had ready 
for you — which I have always replaced as they fell 
due, so that you might never take me unawares. It 
has been carefully calculated, you see," he added, 
with a forced smile. '* I never intended to keep the 
money altogether. In one shape or another it would 
have found its way into your hands." 

" Where are the bonds now ?" 

** In my pocket-book. You must take them with 
you. I knew that I had more to say, only you 
are in such a hurry to leave me," he cried, 
peevishly. 

"I don't want the money yet. To-morrow we 
will talk of this." 

"Pray have it now," said Deerham. "In that 
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wardrobe you will find the pocket-book which they 
took from my coat last night, when they brought me 
to this room, and which holds the scrip." 

John Garth, full of a new idea which had come to 
him, went to the wardrobe and took the pocket-book 
from the shelf on which it had been placed, along 
with a bunch of keys and several papers. 

**Is this the book?" he said, holding it in his 
hands. 

" Yes," said^Deerham, in reply. 

** I take it for my dead father's sake, as my right 
and my daughter's," said Garth, placing it in his 
breast pocket ; " but can I see the will wherein all 
the money is bequeathed to Minnie ?" 

"You are right not to trust my word. I was 
always false," moaned Deerham. "There are the 
keys, John. The largest one unlocks the door of 
the iron safe let into the wall." 

John Garth took the keys, and following Gregory 
Deerham's instructions, the great door of the iron 
safe was quickly open. The safe was full of papers, 
and Garth looked from the safe to the sick man for 
further instructions. 

"Let me 8e*e — what is that you are looking 
for?" asked Deerham, suddenly, as if awaking 
from sleep. 

« The wiU," repUed Gartk 

" It is the top paper in the drawer to the left." 

Garth opened the drawer, and drew forth an 
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erlTelope, cm which was written, ** Herein is the 
Last Will and Testament of Gregory Deerham.'" 

'' This ?" said Garth. 

" Yes," was the reply. " Eead all that it contains- 
I would prefer it." 

John Garthy who appeared to have become in- 
tensely curiousy broke the seal, and drew forth the 
will, which was written on a half-sheet erf blue writing 
paper. It had been composed very hurriedly, and 
was testified to by tWo of the serva&ts of the house; 
A few lines bequeathed the whole of his property, 
with the exception of five thousand pounds, to 
Maniiie Garth, better known a» Minnie Deerhtfcm, his 
adb]^ted daughter. 

" You have a copy of thisT' asked Garth ; — " at 
your solicitor's, probably ?" 

" No, I wrote it myself a year ago. What did I 
want a solicitor for ? Did 1 not knoW^ how to draw 
up a will properly ?" 

Garth walked towards the light upon the mantel- 
piece, and said, *' Tell me to burn it, Deerham. 
It is my wish, and your duty. Leave Minnie 
Garth to her father, who has become richer this 
night by twenty thousand pounds, and act justly 
by your sister, whom you have no right to im- 
poverish." 

"It was your money, not mine," said Deerham. 
" I have not calculated any interest on your money. 
It was " 
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'^Gr^orv Deerham, I wish this," said Ghiith, 
firmly. " Tell me to bum it" 

« But Hester "^ 

^ Hester will have all your money if you die in- 
testate. It is her due; and she has been kind to 
Minnie also. Deerham," he repeated, ** the man who 
has foigiyen you asks this last fayour." 

His hand, with the papers in it^ hovered over the 
flame, and Deerham said, at last, ^' If you wish, then 
— ^if you think that I have acted unfairly towards 
Hetty." 

The paper was lighted and consumed, and its 
embers thrown into the empty fire-grate. Then the 
safe was locked, the keys put back in the wardrobe, 
the wardrobe closed, and John Garth was standing 
by the bed again. 

" Good-night, Greg," he said. " I think we have 
both done our duty to-night." 

" Yes — yes — perhaps so," said Deerham ; " at least 
we have tried. But how is it ?" 

« How is it what?" 

*' That I have never known you until now — never 
believed in any generosity or truth in one so truthful 
and 80 generous as you are ?" 

" It is easy to believe the worst, and the truth is 
difficult to find," said Garth. " I have been just, 
but not generous in this. Good-night.". 

^* Good-night>" returned Deerham. " You will see 
me to-morrow, then ?" 
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" Yes, I will see you to-morrow." 

"And — and if we never meet again, God bless you, 
John Garth." 

^' Amen," said the other, bowing his head. Then 
he went out of the room murmuring, "God bless 
John Garth with his daughter's lova That is all he 
wants." It was his one absorbing thought. He did 
not take into consideration the fortune into which he 
had been reinstated, or the rights into which he had 
come, dreaming not that there were any awaiting 
him. He thought only of the blue-eyed girl who 
had grown out of all knowledge of him and away 
from all love for him. 

In the drawing-room he found her, and Hester 
Deerham, and a dark-faced, handsome man, talking 
together, sadly and earnestly, as befitted the grave 
time. The young man was sitting by Minnie's side 
upon the couch, and Hester was at a little distance. 
He noted this as he entered and looked towards 
them. 

Hester rose as he came in ; but Minnie turned 
pale, and after a timid look towards him, 'moved 
closer, as if for protection from her lover. 

" I will not detain you," said Garth, hurriedly. 
"Tour brother is alone. Miss Deerham, and it is 
necessary that some one should watch him. I have 
promised to return to-morrow." 

"How has he borne the interview?" asked Hester. 

" Well and bravely," answered Garth. He looked 
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from his daughter to Antonio Baretti again, and felt 
his heart sink very much. " You are well, Minnie ?" 
he asked, in a hoarse voice. " This sudden calamity 
has not wholly cast you down — ^as it might hftve 
done one leps strong, or with less self-command." 

" Yes, I am well," replied Minnie, in a low voice. 

She did not look ^t him ; she did not speak again. 
Between her father and her were the new suspicions 
Qnd the new fears, bom of Gregory Deerham's 
ravings, and the whisperings of the village folk at 
Wolston, and it was not time for her to know the 
truth. Well, let her believe the worst a JitHLe 
longer, if she, his daughter, could believe it all so 
readily. He had hoped fpr her charity j but then, 
wjiat did she know of one who had been long away 
and terribly maligned? She took her cue from 
Hester Deerham, who, he knew, distrusted him. 
Why should Minnie have more faith than the rest 
of the world ? He must leave it to time. 

He sighed, gave an impatient twirl to his 910US- 
tache, and then stood steadily surveying Antonio 
Baretti, as the new and formidable barrier in his way, 
of whom Deerham bad spoken. This was the lover 
then ; a something more formidable than the uncle 
or Hester ; the man to conciliate or to defy, as ba 
judged him in the hour advancing. Antonio Bai^etti 
sat with his gaze directed to the pattern of the carpet 
at his feet; but Gurtb studied his fape, and thought 
thftt \ie should know it anywhere. 
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"Good-night!'* he said, suddenly, as he turned 
away. 

No one looked up, no one followed him, no one 
even said good-night to him in reply. He went 
away with the old suspicions still upon him ; whilst 
the mystery lasted he was to Jbe distrusted, unless 
Gregory Deerham told them that he was a different 
man from him of whom they had been afraid. He 
thought that Gregory Deerham would do him that 
justice before the night was ended ; and after justice 
there would come mercy and love, and the happiness 
of a late life. 

He was depressed, but not cast down. The 
daughter's doubts of him were many, but he had 
great hopes of conquering them all, for she weis of 
his flesh and blood, and hers was the mother's gentle 
face again. He thought of Minnie, and forgot 
about the money till he was in the coffee-room of 
the Wolston Inn, and the waiter had laid supper for 
him. Two strangers were in the coffee-room when 
he entered, but they went out upon his sitting down ; 
and Garth, whose nature it was to observe everything, 
thought that they were two hard-faced, sharp-eyed 
men who were probably in the commercial line, 
and then he dismissed them from his thoughts. 
After supper he drew forth the pocket-book 
which Gregory Deerham had begged him to 
take. 

" Bestitution money," he said, a little scornfully. 
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** Poor Greg, he was not such a dreadful scamp, after 
all/' . 

He opened the pocket-book. It was empty. 

John Garth was not prepared for this surprise; 
but he bore it well, and there was no shadow of 
disappointment on his face. He was perplexed ; but 
he did not look like a man who had met with a loss. 
He lighted his great meerschaum pipe, and thought 
of it all for an hour longer ; then he went up-stairs, 
somewhat wearily, to his room. He dropped off to 
sleep very quickly that night, he remembered. 
Yesterday had been a time of great fatigue and 
excitement, and his rest had been broken into by 
strange, wild incidents, which had met him in his 
birthplace, as they had met him at all seasons of his 
adventurous life. He had hoped to be free from 
them when he came back to rest ; but there was no 
rest for him yet. He dreamed that night that 
Gregory Deerham was well — ^that it had all been a 
trick of Deerham's to deceive him — that the accident 
had been feigned, and Deerham had swung open 
the bridge himself to keep up the delusion, and 
by that means to frighten an old enemy from 
Wolston. He was laughing at the trick when he 
awoke, and he smiled at his dream when he 
was going down-stairs at seven in the morning. 
The coffee-room was dark with its drawn blinds, 
and he went towards the windows to let in more 
of the air and light which he loved, when the 
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waiter, who was bustling about the room, said, 
quickly, "Please don't touch them, Mr. Garth — 
the master wants them down." 

" Wants them down — what for ?" 

" Mr. Deerham died at five o'clock this morning, 
and they have just sent the news to Wolston." 

" Dead !" murmured Garth. 

"Ah, it's a loss," said the waiter. " He was a good 
man, and no mistake. Everybody's put a shutter 
up, or pulled a blind down ; and well they may, con- 
sidering his end, and the friend he has been to this 
place." 

** Yes, yes, as you say," muttered Garth. 

He went from the inn, and stood on the bridge 
which had betrayed Gregory Deerham, and looked 
thoughtfully across the Broad to the great white 
house in the distance, shadowed by the trees. All 
the blinds were down before its many windows, and 
there was one less in the great world. Life went 
on just the same without the man; it was the 
universal rule of life at Wolston as elsewhere. 
The ships were sailing from the river to the 
sea with the outgoing tide, and the bridge was 
to be opened. He moved mechanically to the 
roadway, to allow of the operation, and watched 
the man at his task, the man watching him also 
with a curious gaze. The sun w^as shining, the 
birds were singing, the boats were busy on the 
water, and their occupants were fishing, sailing, 
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and rowing; but the village behind him was a 
blank, with its closed windows ; aYid the bell of the 
old church — he had heard it last tolling for his 
wife, he thought — was clanging dismally, and mak- 
ing the day hideous. 

" Poor old Greg !" said Garth, at last. 

Some one tapped him on the shoulder, and he 
looked round and found the two men confronting 
him whom he had noticed in the coflfee-room of the 
Wolston Inn last night. Behind them were several 
dark, fierce faces, for a background. 

" What do you want with me ?" he asked. 

" I must trouble you, Mr. Garth," said one of the 
men. " I am very sorry, but the law is law, and 
orders must be respected. It's no use making a 
fight for it," he added, *' for there's plenty of us." 

'' Arrested ?" asked Garth. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

•* May I see the warrant ?" 

** Certainly." 

The warrant was shown him, and John Garth 
glanced at it. It was the warrant for his arrest, on 
a charge of murdering Gregory Deerham, justice of 
the peace, of Wolston House, Wolston-on-the-Broad. 

'* I am your prisoner," he said, quietly. 

His quick eye caught the glimmer of handcuffs 
held behind the back of the second man, who had 
not addressed him, but whom he had seen also in the 
coffee-room. 
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"I suppose I am too desperate a fellow to be 
escorted to prison unfettered," he said, holding his 
wrists towards the oflScer, who, took him at his word 
and handcuffed him. 

" Where are we going ?" he asked. 

"To Barstoft gaol, for the present," was the 
answer. 

*' The sooner we are thore the better, then," said 
Garth. 

** Exactly," said the men. 

ThuB John Garth left his native place again. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

AN OFFEB OF FRIENDSHIP. . 

There was a fair amount of philosophy in John Garth, 
and it stood him in good stead at this eyentful crisis 
of his Ufe. The passion and violence with which he 
had been charged were not evidenced on this 
occasion ; he was from the first cool and imper- 
turbable, and regarded his position with no grave 
concern. Not that he was careless of his name, or of 
his chances of liberty ; but that he did not believe 
from the hour of his arrest that there was sufficient 
evidence to detain him a prisoner after his first 
examination. He sent for a solicitor in the great 
fishing town, where the visitors were many at that 
season of the year, and conferred with him long and 
closely as to his defence. He went to his exami- 
nation at the police-court in Barstoft full of con- 
fidence ; and though he was not set at liberty, and 
the facts against him seemed to have linked them- 
selves into a strong, hard phalanx, which it was 
difficult to break through, he did not doubt that, on 
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the second occasion on which he faced the county 
magistrates, the truth would be with him, and set 
him in a clearer light. He had not come back from 
Central America to be hanged for the murder of 
Gregory Deerham. Fate would never be so remorse- 
less as that, though the facts against him were many, 
and diflBcult to confute. The witnesses who rose up 
at every turn, each with his little piece of miserable 
evidence, might have dismayed a man of less nerve ; 
but he had faced terrible dangers in his life, and 
he did not shrink at this one. The verdict of 
the inquest was ** Wilful Murder," and with that 
wiKul murder he was charged at the first ex- 
amination. 

In the magistrates' oflBce there was Eobert Smith, 
of Chestwich, to speak of the gloomy manner and 
the strange remarks of the man whom he had rowed 
up the Aveny to Wolston ; there was old Bartholo- 
mew, to testify to Garth's rage on discovering that 
his daughter was at Deerham's house, and to his 
curse upon the folly or the craft that had placed her 
there away from him ; there were . servants of 
Wolston House to dwell upon his mysterious visit to 
the mansion ; there came grave evidence that he had 
not gone to his room on the night of the storm ; and 
Gregory Deerham's first words on his return to con- 
sciousness were to the effect that John Garth had 
done the deed— half-a-dozen Wolston men were pre- 
pared to swear to that. Then Mr. Kennett, surgeon. 
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deposed to the statement that Garth had accom- 
panied him to Wokton House with the injured man, 
and spoken of his fallen foe ; and last and crowning 
proof of guilt, a pocket-book of Gregory Deetham's? 
with the dead man's* name written therein, t^as found 
upon the prisoner. 

People thotight that the fa<3ts were closing' in upon 
John Garth ; the vigators at Barstoft, who had not 
bargained for this eltra sensation at the sea-side, 
talked the ease over on the pier and sands, to the 
music of the band ; and the sale of the Bwif^oft . 
Chrordele went up forty-nine copies in one week. 
There could not be a doubt of John Garth's guilt ; 
the man was a desperado, with that little Regard for 
human life which such men always entertain, who 
have lived in wild parts of the world where life is 
considered of little value, there is so much of it about I 
John Garth waited for the next examination, when 
the evidence could be fairly sifted, and all the little 
matters which had been unprepared for could be met 
with greater skill by his solicitor; and the public 
waited with him, anticipating fresh evidence from 
Wokton. 

John Garth wrote a letter to his daughter whilst 
he lay in Baretoft gaol. He took it for granted 
that her anxiety was great, and he begged her to 
beUeve that he was calm and patient, and had no 
fiear of the result ; he Hoped that she would not come 
to see him in his present position — that she would 
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spare herself the pain of such a visit, and look 
forward with him to his liberty — his liberty with 
her, in the life together which she would share 
with him. He wrote also to Hester Deerham, in 
his self-defence, being a man who was not blind to 
the value of her evidence in his favour, telling her 
that her brother had desired him to take the pocket- 
book and its contents on the night he called last at 
Wolston House, and reminding her that her evidence 
of the pocket-book being in the house after the 
accident would be of value to him. If she had sus- 
pected him before that meeting with her brother, 
Gregory had done him justice afterwards, he thought. 

The second examination came on, and the police 
court — a little cramped-up edifice at the back of the 
Town Hall — was filled with Barstoft and Wolston 
folk the instant after the doors were opened. There 
was much to marvel at before the day was over ; and 
people who had fought hard for admittance were 
rewarded for their pains. There was a surprise for 
them, the witnesses, the magistrate, and the prisoner, 
for the fresh evidence turned slowly and surely in 
favour of John Garth, as he had said that it would, 
in the good time for which he had waited. 

A pale-faced, pretty woman in black, the sister of 
the dead man, came into the witness box, and swore 
that she had herself taken the pocket-book from her 
brother's coat on the night he was brought home to 
Wolston House, and that she had placed it in the 
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wardrobe along with his keys. How it had come 
afterwards into John Garth's possession she did not 
know. 

" Did your brother speak of John Garth after the 
visit ?" asked the magistrate. 

" Yes — twice. Once to say that he had been 
unjust to John Garth all his life." 

" Did he know what he was saying?" 

" Yes, I think so." 

" He was delirious at times ?" 

" Yes," answered Hester Deerham. 

Her evidence was strong ; and when it was circu- 
lated in court that there was a witness anxious to 
state facts which would exonerate the prisoner, the 
excitement was great — the people swayed to and fro, 
and talked so much that the magistrate threatened 
to clear the court ; and even the police, sensation- 
proof as they were, opened their eyes and mouths, 
and looked about them vacantly. 

It was Antonio Baretti who stepped into the 
witness box. There could be no complicity between 
this young man and John Garth. Mr. Baretti had 
been a friend of Gregory Deerham's, and he was 
known to half the country as an independent and 
accomplished gentleman. He was not looking his 
usual self, it was remarked; he was haggard and 
wan, with a face of great grief, as if for the friend 
who had been suddenly snatched away from him ; but 
he was very firm and cool as he made his statement 
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to the judge — that statement which he had felt com' 
pelled to make at once, he said, when a fellow-being's 
life and character were at stake. He did not explain 
why he had not appeared on the occasion of the first 
examination, and no one asked the question of him . 
Perhaps he was away from Wolston, or with his 
friends at Wolston House. 

It was a brief narrative enough. He had been 
staying at the Wolston Inn on* the night of the 
accident, and had crossed the bridge at a late hour 
to his lodging. He had been attracted by a light 
in the cofiee-room, and had looked through the 
window, and seen John Garth writing at the table. 
He had gone at once to his room, and not feeling 
disposed for sleep, had sat at his own window, watch- 
ing out the storm. He could swear that John Garth 
did not leave the inn — ^that he must have seen him, 
from the position he had assumed — ^until some time 
after he had crossed the bridge himself; and then 
Garth went out bareheaded a little way, lo6ked up 
as the rain began to fall, and walked slowly back. 
From that time until the accident had occurred, and 
the village was astir, John Garth had not gone out 
again. 

Mr. Baretti was asked how he was sure that John 
Garth had not proceeded as far as the bridge. The 
road turned before the bridge was reached, and John 
Garth must have passed out of his sight, which he 
did not, was Antonio's reply. He heard him call to 
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the men who were running past the window, and ask 
the reason for the noises in the village that night, 
and he had seen Garth join them and run with 
them. 

This was conclusive evidence, and John Garth was 
discharged from custody. He might not have loved 
Gregory Deerham, but he had not opened Wolston 
Bridge to let his enemy fall into the lock, if Mr. 
Baretti's word was worth anything before a magis- 
trate. John Garth was free. 

" Did I not say so ?" he said, exultingly, to his 
solicitor. " How is it that I, who have suffered so 
much from false accusation in my time, should have 
built on the truth in this instance ? I must have 
been certain that Fate had grown tired of persecuting 
me. 

He waited at the Court House in the hope of 
seeing Hester Deerham, but she had gone ; of seeing 
Minnie, his daughter, but she had been too ill to 
attend on that day, he learned afterwards ; of seeing 
Antonio Baretti, who had saved him, but he was 
nowhere to be found. He became aware at last that 
he was an object of interest to the public still, and 
that men, women, and children were flocking round 
him, and gazing at him with an eager curiosity^ 
There were doubtful as well as curious looks towards 
him, he was certain ; and one man called out, *^ He 
did it, sure enough !" as he made his way through the 
crowd towards the open chaise which was to take him 
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back to Wolston. As he drove away he shrugged 
his shoulders at the obduracy of the people, at the 
bad name he had earned for himself in less than 
twentyrfour hours after his arrival in his native place. 
But he was free — ^there was nothing against him 
save his own angry words, and all the shadows of his 
life had rolled back from him, and were never to 
encompass him again. All before him surely was 
bright and fair now, the foil to past uncertainty. In 
the light beyond, they whose esteem he would have 
and hold would see him as Gregory Deerham had 
seen him before he passed away. 

As he drove into Wolston he became aware that 
his deliverer had reached the village before him, and 
was standing at the river's brink, giving instructions 
to his men about, the yacht moored some fifty yards 
from the shore. Garth had driven to the Wolston 
Inn, and dismounted, before Antonio Baretti was 
aware of his return ; and it was too late to escape 
him, as the young man would have wished to escape, 
when he looked round and saw this gaunt, grave 
being approaching him. 

" Mr. Baretti," Garth said, extending his hand as 
he advanced, " I have to thank you for saving my 
life." 

Antonio changed colour — then he took the hand 
which had been extended to him. 

" It was my duty to speak out, at any risk," he 
replied. 
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** Where was the risk in endeavouring to save an 
honest man ?" asked Garth. 

"There is always a risk in meddling with these 
matters," said Antonio, with forced carelessness; 
**and though 1 am not one to study it at any time, 
still there are plenty who would have held back in 
my case." 

"I hope not — for the credit of Englishmen, for 
the credit of old Wolston," said Garth. 

" They were anxious to prove you guilty here," 
said Antonio, sarcastically, '* and I am afraid I have 
balked these people of a legitimate sensation. To 
have completed the tragedy, they ought to have 
hanged you at Barstoft, Mr. Garth." 

John Garth regarded the speaker with interest, 
and seemed to be studying him intently, losing not 
a word, a gesture, even a look of the handsome man 
confronting him. Young Baretti was aware of the 
scrutiny, and it did not please him. He was irritable 
beneath it, like a bad-tempered man whose temper 
had been disturbed that morning, and who would be 
glad of a pretext even to quarrel with the man he 
had saved. 

** I have been as close upon hanging before, and 
for as fair a reason," said Garth, quietly ; ** there 
was no novelty in the position for me. But to you 
I am none the less indebted." 

" Oh, don't thank me again," said Antonio, with 
increasing irritability. ^ An unpleasant business is 
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concluded ; suspicion must fasten on a fresh victim ; 
and there's an end of it. I am very weary of the 
story ; it will not leave me — it dogs me at every 
turn, and the dead friend haunts me." 

" Mr. Deerham was a great friend of yours, then ?" 
said Garth. 

" He was," replied Antonio. 

'*Ah, I suppose so," said Garth, thoughtfully. 

" Tou know all about the other story, possibly ?" 

" What story ?" asked Antonio. 

" The story of my daughter Minnie, of my love 
for her, and my wish to claim her." 

"Yes, I know that," replied Antonio, after a 
moment's pause. " Poor Minnie !" 

" Why poor Minnie ?" asked Garth, sharply ; " in 
what way is she poor ? She has lost one friend, but 
she has gained another, perhaps a better one, though 
Deerham was very kind to her. I own that now." 

Antonio did not reply to this ; he was looking 
across the Broad, and he did not face John Garth, 
when another question startled him. 

"How long have you known my daughter, Mr. 
Baretti?" 

" Some twelve or fourteen months," was the 
reply. 

" You and I will have to talk seriously about her 
presently," said Garth. ** I see that ; and I see how 
late in the day I have come back. But you are my 
friend as well as hers, and you will find me generous 
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and not exacting. I may envy you a little, Mr. 
Baretti, but I am too much a man of the world to 
seek to thwart you. In the game of life the father 
never wins, and the lover always. But," he pleaded, 
" you must give me a little time, you must let me 
know for a while what a daughter is like. I will 
not be very selfish." 

Antonio Baretti was a man of many words on most 
occasions, easy of manner and fluent of speech, but 
John Garth embarrassed him, and he scarcely knew 
how to reply. The father coming before him, as the 
rightful guardian of Minnie Garth, perplexed him, or 
else he mistrusted him still, and would not in those 
early days commit himself to a promise. 

Garth attributed the strange demeanour of Baretti 
to the latter reason, and said, in a different and a 
prouder manner, ''You may think that the poor 
man is taking a liberty with the rich one, and that 
my antecedents do not warrant you in meeting me 
on equal ground. I do not blame you, but I have 
no explanation to make. I do not defend my past, 
even to my own daughter, yet awhile. She knows 
for what reason I am silent." 

" I am not your accuser," cried Antonio, warmly. 
" I believe in the world thinking the worst of men, 
and never the best." 

"You are too young to know much about the 
world," said Garth, smiling. " We shall be friends 
presently when we understand each other better ; for 
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even now, I repeat, you have saved my life, and I am 
grateful." 

" Yes, I have saved your life, perhaps," muttered 
Antonio ; and, as Garth went away from him, he 
added, " Yes, and I watched to save it, for your life 
was in danger that night. And this is the bitter 
end, John Garth." 
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CHAPTEE XVL 

A HARD TASK. 

What was the bitter end which Antonio Baretti was 
surveying, and which he seemed to deplore after 
John Garth had quitted him that day ? Were the 
best impulses of his nature things to be regretted 
when he looked back upon them, and upon the con- 
sequences which they had brought to him ? In the 
cooler moments of his life, did his secret and worse 
faults rise to the surface, to accuse him of past gene- 
rosity, and render him sorry for the little good that 
he had done ? Or was he despairing of hope for all 
his outward demeanour, knowing not what he said, 
and scarcely what he wished ? 

His had been in a great degree the career of an 
adventurer, though he had set out with no deep-laid 
schemes of fortune-making. He had begun life with 
a fortune of his own, and with a fatal facility for 
spending it; and it was only as the money grew 
scarce that he began to consider the method of re- 
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placement. He was not worse than fifty per cent, 
of his fellow-men, he thought, in looking out for a 
woman with money — in feeling confident that, with 
his looks and abilities, he should be able to find one ; 
and if he disguised his own position, and assumed 
too much, on how many could he lay his hand and 
say, " These are hypocrites with me." And yet he 
had started in life meaning all for the best, intending 
no one harm, taking to heart his mother's counsels, 
and shunning the evil teaching of a father whose 
career had been desperate and wicked ; and he had 
had hopes of prosperity and of happiness when chance 
had taken him to Wblston. 

It was only now that he could see his way — that 
for the first time the complex machinery which his 
own acts had set in motion threatened to crush him, 
in lieu of working to his ends ; for Gregory Deerham 
had died without a will, after all his talk of the pro- 
visions that he had made ; and Hester Deerham was 
the heiress, not Minnie Garth, of whom the man 
had been so fond. Minnie had not a claim to six- 
pence oi the dead man's riches ; she was as poor as 
the. father who had come from Central America to 
claim her ; and he had asked Minnie to marry him 
only a few weeks ago. 

It was the return of Colonel Garth that had 
worked all the mischief, and raised such barriers in his 
way ; it was Garth's return which had aroused the 
hatred of the elder Baretti and the fears of Gregory 
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Deerham ; and, both working to one end, the catas- 
trophe had come, and ruin to him had followed it. 
He had believed in his own good looks until that 
day ; but the shadows were thick upon him now, and 
he groped in them like a blind man, baffled for ever 
by their density. 

If he had not watched from his room, John Garth 
might have died that night. If, when his father had 
stolen to the window of the inn a second time, he 
had not leaned forward, and hastily bidden him quit 
the place, the Italian blood of the wretch below 
might have led him on to murder, and all would, have 
been well after the first horror and surprise had been 
recovered from. He thought that he could have 
wished it, after Gregory Deerham was lying under the 
great tomb which he had raised for his wife, and he 
had become conscious of the truth, and had borne it 
well and calmly beneath the searching eyes of one 
young woman who had grown suddenly rich. He 
believed that it was a misfortune to take Deerham 
from the living, and leave Garth in the midst of life ; 
and once, in his rage and mortification, he had cursed 
the accident which had balked him in so unforeseen 
a way. Let John Garth hang for Gregory Deerham's 
death, he had said in that deep dark hour ; and he 
had sullenly withheld his evidence on the inquest 
and from the first examination of the prisoner ; and 
only by one of those impulses which stirred him at 
times to do strange acts — foolish acts, he called them 
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— of generosity, had he set out for Barstoft, and 
sworn to John Garth's innocence. 

What was to follow Garth's liberation he did not 
know ; the worst had happened, and the rest might 
be left to chance. Under any aspect there W6is 
misery for him, and he must prepare to meet it philo- 
sophically. There would be misery for Minnie also, 
and there was heart enough in him to be sorry for 
that. He had intended to make her a good husband, 
and surround her with all the happiness that his study 
could procure for her, and her money could add to ; 
and the end to the day-dream was so close upon them 
both, that he could afford to feel sorry for her. We 
wiU do this man the. justice to add, that though he 
thought a great deal of his own future, he thought 
more, at that period, of Minnie Garth's. 

That evening there was an ordeal before him ; 
he had resolved upon the time and hour, being a 
man of calculation, and though it was not a pleasant 
task to confront, he had prepared himself for it. 
In trouble at her father's position, or in rejoicing at 
his escape — in her own weak health, which kept her 
a prisoner at Wolston House, or in that brighter 
mind and better strength which seemed to come to 
her when he was by — he must ask her to release 
him from his word, and let him pass away. In 
what manner to ask this he did not know, though 
he had studied very hard; with what excuses for 
his request, save that he must act with gentleness 
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and kindness, and take all the blame to himself, and 
spare her in every way that lay in his power. He 
could have shared riches with her, and she would' 
have never known that he had married her for 
money; but poverty he could not face. Had she 
been left poor, and had he been passably rich, he 
would haye accepted the position, and consoled 
himself with the reflection of Minnie's faith in him ; 
but for her sake, as well as his own, there was the 
end of this brief engagement close at hand. In 
poverty he would have betrayed himself, and broken 
her heart, for he had not been used to it, and he 
would have resented it as an infliction. Let her 
believe the best of him that she could ; but, doubtijig 
him or trusting in him, let him go from her, and 
save her with himself. No one at Wolston, not a 
living soul in the place where he had made many 
friends, should know him for the wreck he was, or 
think how truly poor he had become. From 
the calm rest of the Broad let him float out in his 
yacht one day to the angry sea beyond the lock, and 
be lost to them for ever. 

As he thought thus, there arose before him the 
face of one woman who, he fancied at times, had 
read him more correctly than those by whom he 
had been surrounded, and yet who had not read him 
fairly, if all the truth were known which he had 
hidden away — which he could never divulge now — 
ajid he wondered what she would think after he 
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had gone, and what she would say to Minnje Garth 
about him. 

With these thoughts, and many more like unto 
them, he went in the evening to Wolston House, 
and was shown into the drawing-room. Minnie 
Garth and Hetty Deerham were there in deep 
mourning, and both looked up as he entered, the 
first with a glad smile, which made him feel again 
the arduous nature of the task before him, and the 
second with a grave, inquiring look, which he did 
not like so well. 

Hetty had not smiled much since her brother's 
death ; on the contrary, she had seemed to become 
more stem and thoughtful as the days went on. 
There was a contraction of her white forehead that 
had not been evident before, and which might have 
told of much perplexity had there been anything to 
confuse her at that period. Time's progress brought 
no semblance of the old Hetty back, and when 
Minnie asked if anything were troubling her, the 
excuse was always poor Greg. She should be better 
presently, she said, but the time was early yet. 
Gregory had been everything to her, and there was 
much talk of her brother and John Garth, now that 
John Garth was under suspicion, and had been under 
arrest until that very morning. 

Minnie rose as Antonio entered, and then sank 
down upon the couch again, with the blushes still 
upon her face. 
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*' You are not well," said Antonio, quickly ; and 
it was astonishing how quick he was to see this. 

" I am better now," answered Minnie, faintly. 

" She has been very ill, Mr. Baretti," said Hetty ; 
« ill all last night and this morning with suspense 
about her father." 

** It was natural," said Antonio. 

"Why natural? What has she ever known of 
him ?" asked Hetty. 

** Oh, Hetty," said Minnie, " don't say another 
word against him — you who helped, with Antonio, 
to sive him this morning." 

**Ye8, I helped to save him," replied Hetty, 
thoughtfully, as she rose and left the lovers to 
themselves. 

This had been a custom of hers from the day of 
their engagement, and she had followed it through- 
out, despite Minnie's wish to the contrary, and a 
wish that had been very often expressed. But if 
she left them to their own company, she was not 
long absent, but flitted to and fro, entering the room 
on some pretext or other, exchanging a few words 
with them, and going away again to her own room 
or to the library, which had been Gregory's favourite 
room of late years, though he had read little and 
studied less. 

*' And, oh Antonio, it was you who helped to save 
him too," said Minnie, holding out her hand to him. 
" How can I thank you for all this ?" ' 
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" I did my duty," he answered, taking her hands 
and pressing them in his own ; " there are no thanks 
required." 

" Why did you not speak of this before ?" she 
asked. 

*' I had hoped that he would have cleared himself 
without me — that he would not have wanted de- 
fenders," said Antonio. 

"But " 

" But, Minnie, I want to talk about yourself," he 
interrupted. " Two days ago I left you well here." 

" Yes, and then I became weak and ill, and Hetty 
would not let me go to Barstoft." 

" You wanted to go ?" he said. 

" Yes, why not ? If he — my father — has not been 
very thoughtful for me all his life, still he was in 
trouble, and I felt drawn to him. I would have 
given the world to reach Barstoft this morning, 
for I knew that he would have been glad to see me 
there.'' 

** You are thinking of your father a great deal, 
Minnie." < 

" Yes, a great deal. How can I help it ? I have 
never thought, with Hetty, that he set the trap for 
my poor uncle's life. He has been a strange 
and desperate man, I know, but there is much good 
in him." 

** You will be glad to leave Hetty, and go to him, 
perhaps?" 
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" No," she said, tumiiig very white ; " I could not 
go to him; I could not trust my life to one of 
whom I know so little. My duty is with Hester 
Deerham, who has been a sister to me, and who 
loves me very much." 

" You are right," said Antonio. 

*' Those who have been true to me I must be true 
to in return, and in common gratitude. Tell me 
that is right, too." 

" Yes, that is right," he replied. 

"I am glad you think so; for," she added, 
" I must consider your opinion in this matter, and 
do nothing in opposition to it. And he will not 
want me to give up all for him ; h6 will be more 
generous, and see that this is my home with Hetty. 
She has begged me not to desert her altogether; 
as if I could, or as if I would," cried Minnie, 
warmly. 

"It would be a terrible isolation," remarked 
Antonio. " She will need comfort and true friend- 
ship with all that money, poor girl." 

Minnie regarded him with a little surprise, but 
he did not notice it. He was looking down, and 
clasping and unclasping his hands in a nervous 
fashion that was new to him. 

" But I have a strange feeling for my father," said 
Minnie, " since he has been in trouble ; and though 
Hetty warns me and fears him^ and thinks perhaps 
the very worst of him, I go nearer and nearer to 
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him every day. How is this, and I not knowing 
that he has ever loved me — ^that there may not be 
even a motive in taking me away ?" 

" I don't know," said Antonio. He had scarcely 
heard Minnie's last words, he was thinking very 
deeply — he was preparing carefully his own story, 
which he felt for both their sakes must be confessed 
to her. And he had become sorry — suddenly and 
intensely sorry — to part with her. 

" I should not like to lose sight of him altogether," 
continued Minnie — ** to see him go away without a 
thought of me. 1 dream of him, and of his growing 
love ; and all that I have heard or read, or that poor 
Uncle Deerham told me, fades away beneath my 
consciousness of his worth. Oh, if I could make a 
better man of him, if this last trouble to us all — and 
to him most of all — should be the means of drawing 
him towards me ! For perhaps he loves me a little 
— as well as he can, perhaps, considering how long 
he has kept away ; and that love will grow, and be 
his comfort and my own." 

" You are thinking too deeply of all this, and it is 
preying upon you," said Antonio. 

" Perhaps that is it," she replied ; " but I pity 
him, standing apart from us all, stern, and lonely, 
and mysterious, and would be of comfort to him, if 
it were in my power. I cannot think what I shall 
say to him. Tell me what to say, Antonio. I can 
trust you.'* 

VOL. I. o 
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Antonio shrunk at this, and his heart sank at her 
trust, instead of throbbing with joy. Very beautiful, 
but very fair and fragile, she looked in that hour ; 
and that conscience with which he was burdened sat 
more heavily upon him than he had known it in all 
his life. How could he stab her heart that night, 
and own himself a viUain and a coward ? 

*' I am one of the worst advisers in the world," he 
said, gloomily. " Why do you speak as if you had 
only me to trust in, Minnie ? Ask Miss Deerham — 
she will not advise you wrongly. She is one of the 
best of women." 

"Yes, I know that," answered Minnie; **but 
she suspects my father, and I— I fear she still 
keeps back something that she knows against 
him." 

" Trust to her," said Antonio ; " keep to her ; be 
always the closest of friends one to another, 
Minnie." 

"Yes, I think you are right," she answered; 

"but " She was silent for a while, then she 

added, with a shy glance towards him, " But there is 
some one else whom I have to think of, and trust 
in." 

He drew her towards him suddenly, released her 
as quickly, and then sprung to his feet and walked 
up and down the room, followed by her earnest and 
inquiring glances. The opportunity had come, and 
he was afraid of it, until he w^as standing before her 
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again, looking down upon her who he was sure could 
never be his, whom he could deceive no longer, to 
her own unhappiness. 

" Minnie," he said, in a husky voice, " you must 
trust in me no more." 
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CHAPTEE XVIL 

A CHANGE OF INTENTION. 

The man with the dark and troubled fece had for- 
gotten for an instant that Minnie Garth had been ill, 
that she was not strong, and that much suspense of 
late days had told seriously upon her. She had 
been very pale aU day, but it was an awful pallor — 
a deadly whiteness — which came to her face imme- 
diately that he had spoken, to warn him of his 
rashness, and remind him of the necessity of much 
caution, and, if possible, of much kindness. He had 
considered himself a fortune-hunter, who had won a 
young girl's affections by a few attentions and lip- 
phrases, in which his heart had played no part ; and 
yet at that hour, with that love for him and fear of 
his next words so painfully apparent, he felt that it 
was hard to lose her. Her affection had won upon 
him more than he had bargained for, or else the 
impulse of the hour rendered him more earnest and 
more honest. 
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" Not true to you, Antonio ! What do you 
mean ?' Minnie faltered forth. 

He was confused, but he went on to the end, 

" I have met with serious losses lately — since your 
uncle's death, and I am a very poor man. I did not 
like to distress you, Minnie, with my position ; it 
would have been cruel in your affliction ; but I have 
been here under false pretences for some weeks, and 
am deceiving you by my silence. At the first 
opportunity to speak I find the courage to say, * Give 
me up. ' " 

Minnie^s death-like pallor left her, and in the eyes 
which had been distended with fear came a new 
light, which dazzled him with its brightness,, and 
perplexed him with its hidden meaning. 

" And is that all T she said, naively. 

" Is it not enough ?" he asked. 

** If you think that I loved you, Antonio, for your 
riches, it is," she answered ; *' not without. Am I so 
mean-spirited a woman," she added, " as to turn from 
you because fortune has turned? Or will you 
believe me true, if possible, for all the trouble which 
has come to yoif ?" 

** I can only offer you poverty, Minnie," he said, 
with trembling lips; "do you understand me — 
poverty ? Can you realize what poverty means to 
those who have been tenderly nurtured and known 
wealth T 

" Yes, I can realize all that," she replied ; " but 
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you and I are young, and can fight against it, or wait 
hopefully for better days. Why, Antonio, did I 
offer to give you up because Uncle Deerham did not 
leave me a fortune as he talked of doing ? — did I, 
because there was no money with me, pay you the 
poor compliment of believing that I was no longer 
of value in your eyes ? I had a better opinion of 
myself and you." 

" Minnie 1" he cried : then he fell at her feet and 
kissed her hands, and there were strange hot tears 
upon them before he released them and took his 
place beside her, brighter and handsomer than she 
had ever known him yet. There was a new look on 
his face which she had not witnessed in all her life 
before. " I did not think that you loved me like 
this," he said, passionately. "I was not worthy 
of your affection, Minnie, but I will be from to- 
night; and by the Heaven beyond the windows 
there, I swear it — ^with all my heart and soul, I 



swear it." 



" There is no occasion ; I believed you before all 
this protestation," she said, smiling. 

"I will work for you — slave for you," he con- 
tinued, impetuously ; " you shall not know a care if 
I can help it, or take it ingftead of you — making 
atonement for all past deceit" 

" Deceit," she echoed. 

" Yes, I w£is poor, and you knew it not till to-day ; 
hence I have deceived you. But from to-night, all 
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truth and a life before me wherein to win man's 
esteem, God willing. I am young, strong, clever 
enough to earn my bread ; and, blest by your aflfec- 
tion, I will grow worthy of you — I was not always 
worthy, Minnie — from this night." 

He clasped her to his breast and kissed her, and 
the arms which were round her, Minnie felt, were 
trembling with a nervousness that was strange in a 
man who had been always self-possessed and strong. 
Even when he first spoke of love to her, he had not 
evinced this weakness or embarrassment. 
* ** Antonio," she murmured, " It is you who have 
b^en letting a trouble prey upon you as well as I. 
And you have been so much more generous than 
I have." 

** How is that ?" he asked. 

" You would have released me at your own heart's 
cost, but I had not the courage to let you go, 
although you might have found a richer bride so 
reeuiily. Women must like you," she murmured; 
" and perhaps it is wrong to keep you with me in 
poverty." 

" You have the courage, Miimie, to share poverty 
with me — the future does not dismay you ?" 

" No," she answered. 

" I will be brave along with you, then," he said, 
confidently. 

** But have I a right to keep you at my side now ?" 
she whispered. " Is it fair of me ?" 
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" Yes," he answered. 

** And what shall I say to Hester?" she asked. 

" Keep my secret from her for a while," he said, 
" and from all the world. We will guard it jealously, 
lest the hard world should sneer at us too much. I 
may be rich, enough soon to keep a wife," he said, 
sanguinely ; ** and no one need know how close the 
wreck has been to home. In a few days I will go 
to London, and test those friends who have been full 
of promise to me in their day, Minnie." 

" Then it is not so blank a picture, after all ?" 
said Minnie. 

"No, dear, not now," he replied. "Before me it 
is very bright." 

And he looked as if it were, when Miss Deerham 
came in, and stood at the open door, studying the 
lovers, and trying to account perhaps for their happy 
faces. Was it the happiness upon them which 
shadowed her own so deeply as she closed the door 
behind her, and advanced into the room ? or did it jar 
upon her at that early time to witness even a sem- 
blance of joy in her unlucky house ? 

"I have a letter for you, Minnie," she said, 
gravely. 

" Indeed !" said Minnie, stretching out her hand 
for it ; but Hester laid it on the mantelpiece. 

** Don't read it now," she said. 

" Bad news !" cried Minnie, quickly ; " more bad 
news, then ?' 
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" No, I hope not," said Hester. " It is from your 
father. Bead it, to obhge me, presently." 

" Very well, if you wish," replied Minnie, with a 
scared glance towards the letter which Hetty had put 
down ; " but you are sure that it is not bad news ?' 

"I know that any letters from your father are 
likely to unsettle you," said Hester, " and you are 
happier to-night than you have been for weeks." 

'* Yes, I think I am — I know I am," Minnie con- 
fessed. 

She was not ashamed of her lover — rather proud 
of him, and of his heroic proposal to resign her, 
loving her as he did. She would have liked to relate 
the story to Hetty, and have won her greater regard 
for Antonio-thereby ; for it had struck her more than 
once that Hetty did not like him a great deal, and 
was on her account only his friend, or from respect to 
poor Greg, who had liked him very much. But his 
pride had wished that no one but herself should 
know how poor he had become. It had been his 
duty to tell her ; and when she confessed that she 
was happier that night than she had been for weeks, 
her hand stole into Antonio's, to assure him that 
misfortune had only rendered him more dear. The 
reader will forgive her; she was young, eighteen 
years of age, and believed in her first love ; and 
when a woman believes in her hero, she places 
him next to Heaven very often — and, alas ! before 
Heaven not unfrequently. 
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Hetty did not leave them again. She sat at the 
table with a book in her hand, and read a little, and 
joined in commonplace conversation a little, until 
Antonio Baretti bade them good-night. Now and 
then Antonio glanced at her almost inquiringly, as 
if she were a puzzle to him, or had become one 
lately ; and when he shook hands before going away, 
he said, " I am afraid that you are unwell to-night, 
Miss Deerham." 

" No, I am neither better nor worse than I have 
been since my loss," she answered. 

" You are not your usual self, I think," he said. 

'* I have changed with all the rest about me — that 
is all, Mr. Baretti," she answered. " We have ex- 
perienced many changes in Wolston, and it is natural 
that I should have suflfered from them somewhat." 

" Yes, it is natural," he answered. " I beg petrdon ; 
I have distressed you by my inquiry." 

" No," she replied. 

Antomo Baretti went back to Wolston Bridge, and 
from the bridge was rowed across to his yacht, 
Minnie^ which had rested idly there from the day 
that it had won the cup at the regatta. He had not 
stopped at the Wolston Inn since the night of 
Gregory Deerham's death, but had gone to his 
yacht at night, and to his own cabin. It was more 
to his taste, and he had not cared to meet John 
Garth. 

There was one man on board to receive him and 
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to wait upon him — a grey-haired, hard-featured 
man — who touched his hat, and said, " Here's a letter 
for you, sir." 

Antonio took the missive, which was an ill-sealed 
epistle, besmeared by contact with many hands. 

" Where did this come from ?' he asked. 

" It was brought by a foreign ship that came into 
the Broad this morning, and went on down the 
Aveny." 

Antonio opened the letter, and read for a while 
attentively and eagerly, breathing hard as with a 
great surprise. 

He crumpled the letter hastily in his hand at last, 
and tossed it into the water. 

'* I have done with you, father, as I have done 
with all the past," he cried, passionately. "Life 
begins again with me, and," — striking his hand on 
the side of the yacht, — " I am not afraid of it." 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

HETTY SURPRISES MINNIE. 

After Antonio Baretti had departed, there was a 
long silence in the drawing-room between the two 
young women whom he had left behind. Each had 
her own thoughts to distract her, and the letter of 
John Garth lay unheeded on the mantelpiece. 

It was Minnie who first thought of the epistle, who 
woke up from her reverie to think of it ; and she 
stood by the mantelpiece with the letter in her 
hand, looking down at Hester, whose grave face had 
not altered much. 

** It was wrong to forget him, Hetty," she said — 
"wrong, perhaps, to postpone the reading of his 
letter." 

" I have told you the reason why I wished you to 
postpone it," answered Hetty, almost peevishly. 

Minnie was by her side before she was aware of it, 
and her arms had stolen round her neck. 

" Have I oflfended you in any way to-night ?" she 
asked. 
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" No, dearest, no," was the hasty reply ; but Minnie, 
looking down upon her, became aware that the 
deep brown eyes had filled suddenly with tears. 

" I was afraid I had/' she said, in a low murmur. 

''I am one not easily oflfended," replied Hetty, 
placing her hands affectionately on those which 
clasped her neck ; " and you are the last one at whom 
I should feel aggrieved. There may come a time for 
you to be offended with me, unless '* 

"Unless?" repeated Minnie, wonderingly. 

" Unless you are more generous than most girls of 
your age — ^and it is my hope that you are." 

"My dear Hetty, upon what have you been 
brooding ?' 

"On a terrible isolation that is approaching — 
that I cannot stop in any way," she answered. 

"Ah, you are thinking of my marriage with 
Antonio," said Minnie. " But what a long day off 
that is ! — and how will that estrange us, or weaken 
our love for one another ?" 

" I am not thinking of your marriage," said Hetty, 
quickly. " I hope that you are not looking forward 
too earnestly to that." 

"No, not too earnestly," replied Minnie, with a 
smile. 

"You two may quarrel — clovers quarrel some- 
times." 

" Do you think they do ?" asked Minnie, doubt- 
fuUy. 
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"You may not like him so well presently — ^he 
may not like you. There may be faults in him of 
so grave a character, that even you will not be able 
to overlook them ; or you may become in his eyes a 
poorer and less eligible match," 

Hetty looked at her intently while she spoke, but 
Minnie smiled down at her, radiant with her faith. 

" I cannot contemplate the picture which you have 
drawn for me ! — I don't believe in it." 

"I would have you regard it now and then, 
Minnie," was the answer ; " try, for my sake. I wish 
you very much to do so." 

*' Why is this?' asked Minnie. 

**I will tell you soon^-only believe now that I 
wish it. All things in life are uncertain, you know," 
she added, with a faint smile, looking at the face 
still undaunted and bright. 

" My affection for Antonio is not uncertain," muiv 
mured the girl, "but grows with every day that 
proves the value of his love for me. Oh, Hetty, you 
cannot believe how much I love him." 

" Now ?" cried Hetty. 

'* Yes ; more than ever now," replied Minnie. 

" I am sorry— that is, I shall be sorry if anything 
should occur to render him less noble in your eyes," 
said Hester; "but then you would love him less, 
Minnie." 

" Perhaps so," she said. 

" I don't think a good and pure woman loves an 
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unworthy object," continued Hester. She casts it 
from her breast, crushes it out, and lives on better 
and stronger, if made somewhat sadder for a while, 
by the discovery. You understand what I mean ?" 

" Yes ; if I do not understand you to-night." 

"I am superstitious, perhaps^" said Hetty. "I 
have not yet recovered from the shock ; and I look 
at all things darkly. But you must understand 
me," she added, very clearly and decisively, " that a 
woman is a poor coward in my eyes who grieves for 
a false lover." 

Minnie was becoming anxious ; her face shadowed 
a little, and with her father's unopened letter still 
within her hand, she sank slowly to the feet of the 
graver woman, and crossing her arms upon her lap, 
studied her very closely. 

" Hetty," she said, after a few moments' silence, 
" I think that I know you too well not to be assured 
that you have heard something of Antonio to his 
disadvantage. If so," she added, proudly, " I should 
be the first to be consulted in this matter, and the 
first to defend him." 

" Yes, yes," said Hetty ; " but I have heard no- 
thing." 

*' Yours is not a suspicious nature," said Minnie. 

«I don't know," said Hetty, thoughtfully. "I 
have become lately a distrustful woman, seeing 
beyond me little of good in the world. Have I not 
said to-night that I distrust your love for me ? But 
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oh," — and her hands fell upon the young girl's 
shoulders with rare affection, — " don't let it die away 
too quickly if I seem unjust or cruel." * 

"You?" said Minnie. 

"Yes, some day — ^before all is explained," said 
Hester ; " for I am rich. And Gregory led me to 
believe that I should be poor, and riches change 
one's character so much. It was you who were to 
be rich once, if you recollect." 

" Ah, I see," said Minnie, quickly. " And you 
think that Antonio knew that, and sought me only 
for. my riches ? Yes, that is a thought unworthy of 
you. I am glad to contradict it — to prove that there 
my old dear friend and sister has been wrong. He 
knows my position ; he looks for nothing from me 
but the wealth of devotion which I will take to him 
for dowry." 

" You know this ?" said Hester. 

" Yes," was the reply. 

" He is sure of this ?" continued Hester. 

" Yes. Oh, Hetty, doubtful still ?" 

"Tell him that I am an avaricious girl, cold, 
calculating, money-grasping, and dream not for an 
instant of giving John Garth's daughter any of my 
brother's money. I want it all. I have a purpose 
to serve with it. You shaU not touch a penny of 
it." 

" Hetty ! Hetty ! What is it that has disturbed 
you?" cried Minnie, shrinking back from the pale 
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fajce and the strong light in the eyes which gleamed 
at her. 

"Let him understand that you are a beggar!" 
cried Hetty, still more wildly. 

" He does," said Minnie. 

" He does not. He thinks that I love you too 
well — that I respect my brother Gregory's wishes 
too much — to cast you penniless into his arms. 
Antonio Baretti is mistaken." 

Hetty sprung to her feet, a wild woman enough in 
that strange passion which bewildered Minnie, and 
impressed her with the conviction that she had been 
deceived in Hetty all her life, unless the brother's 
death, or money, had in those early days turned her 
brain a little, as sorrow or unlooked-for wealth will 
do to weaklings sometimes. 

"I don't want a penny of your money," said 
Minnie. " I would not take it ; I know how unjust 
it would have been for Uncle G-reg to think of me 
at all. But," she added, very frankly again, 
"Antonio wiU love me, nevertheless." 

"Think so for a time," said Hester. "I never 
thought," she added, with a heavy sigh, " that you 
would love him like this. Heaven knows. For you 
are very young, and the young so easily forget. 
What is there in the man but a glib tongue and a 
handsome face? He is a spendthrift ;h he will run 
through aU his money in a vain and profitless 
display." 

VOL. I. p 
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" Hetty, if you have thought so much of Antonio, 
and so ungenerously, how is it that I have not 
heard a word of this before ?" 

" I am sorry that yon have not," said Hetty. She 
had calmed down again, and was standing grave and 
almost statuesque by the table, one white hand 
pressing upon it as if for her support. 

" But why not a word of this before ?" repeated 
Minnie. 

" Don't ask me. Forgive me, Minnie ; but don't 
ask me yet," was the reply. 

" Will you tell me presently ?' 

" Yes, if you have the courage to wait." 

'' I have the courage," said Minnie, rising and 
going towards her with her hands extended, as if in 
a reconciliation which seemed necessary after all that 
had been said ; " and till you tell me of your own 
free will let the curtain drop upon the mystery." 

" There is no mystery, God knows," said Hester 
Deerham, taking her hands and pressing them 
suddenly to her heart ; ** there has been an error, 
and you and I will live to see it rectified. I will 
ask your pardon, and you shall assure me of forgive- 
ness when I have the courage to speak again. Oh, 
I wish that your father had been a better man, 
U«t yaa ^Jt h.,e p,.« .^, wi* him." 

" You— you wish this !" cried Minnie, in her new 
surprise. 

*'N6t for my sake," said Hester, querulously, 
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again. ^'Haye I not said that I shudder at the 
thought of isolation ? JBut if he had been a good, 
firniy religious man, how much better his protection 
would have been than that of the weak^ ill-tempered 
woman with whom you are left How much clearer 
his judgment than mine ; how freer from the mists 
of passion and prejudice which all my life have 
blinded me; how sounder and more reliable his 
advice than that of a woman who is only four years 
older than yourself, and is as weak and vacillating 
as most women, for all the mask she wears sometimes. 
And yet, Minnie," — she had not released Minnie's 
hands, and her own tightened upon them as she 
spoke, — "if you will only trust — ^trust me always, 
— I shall have the power to protect you." 
**Ah, Hetty, I shall never distrust you." 
Then the two maidens kissed and made it up. It 
was doubtful if they ever had quarrelled, but it was so 
like a quarrel, that Minnie was glad to be at peace, 
and to forget for a while how strange Hetty had been. 
In her room she would think of it again, and there 
would steal to her new thoughts, new and strange 
reasons for this sudden change from calmness into a 
life and passion which had been hidden from her. 
And with the new thoughts, what would follow then ? 
" I am afraid that we have forgotten yqur father," 
said Hetty, pointing to the letter lying unheeded 
on the carpet, and the two young women sat down 
again to read it. 
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" I have not treated him well/' said Minniey sighing, 
** I forget him too readily — I fear him too quickly." 

" No," cried Hetty. 

Minnie glanced towards her, and as the taper 
fingers broke the seal, Hetty said, mildly, " Your 
own heart will advise you in the matter without me. 
I cannot be too harsh, or cruel, or uncharitable in 
my argument against him, if it be necessary to 
argue, which it will not be. I will spare John 
Garth, if I can." 

Minnie began to read the letter, the perusal of 
which had been long delayed, and Hetty Deerham 
watched her as she read. It was a long letter for 
John Garth to write — a strange, sanguine epistle, 
bom of his freedom, of his hopes in his daughter, 
and full of confidence in his power to promote her hap- 
piness, and make that home, which he would ofifer 
her, a fair resting-place, where affection and trust 
would meet her at the outset. He touched upon his 
own great trouble a little, and how he had borne it, 
thinking of her; and there were truth and power 
in the lines which had been dashed off straight from 
the heart of one whose motives, to all the world but 
himself, had been impenetrable or misinterpreted. 

The fair golden head bowed itself over the letter, 
and Minnie believed in it, and all the great doubts 
roUed back like a scroll, until Hetty touched her 
hand. 

" What does he say ?" she asked. 
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" I have liot finished — don't disturb me, Hetty. I 
think I begin to know him — to understand why my 
mother loved him very dearly — ^to believe that he 
has been cruelly misjudged." 
" No," said Hetty, sternly. 

" And he is coming to-night to claim me," she 
cried, looking up. " Oh, what shall 1 say and do 
to assure him of my trust, and to render him less 
wretched? Bead what he says, Hetty — read every 
word, and then tell me if you doubt him still." 

Hetty took the letter from Minnie, and read every 
line that it contained ; and as Minnie watched her 
in her turn, she became aware that the dead man's 
sister grew very sterti and cold. When the letter 
was read, it dropped from Hetty's hands to the 
carpet again; and she said, very slowly, and with lips 
compressed, — " Your father is a clever actor, and I 
do not wonder at his power in deceiving a nation of 
impulsive men, and becoming their ruler, till his 
true character betrayed itself. Bnt this letter, care- 
fully studied as every phrase is to mislead you, 
should be only a warning of the dangers which lie 
in every step of yours towards him." 

« But " 

" You must not hesitate, Minnie, or I must tell 
you all the truth." 

" What more is there T gasped forth the daughter. 

" I still believe him to be my brother's murderer," 
said Hester, slowly. 
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** Horrible!" cried Minnia **Did not Antonio 
to-day completely prove his innocence ?* 

" He may have been deceived — ^it may have been 
a delusion of his, in a wild idea of saving the father 
for the daughter's sake. But John Garth killed 
my brother." 

" He who died did not think so at the last, Hetty, 
said Minnie. 

"He was weak, and your father was plausible, 
returned Hester. 

" I will not believe this," cried Minnie, indignantly. 
" No, I will not." 

** When my brother lay dying in his bed," said 
Hester, " there was a pocket-book in the wardrobe, 
containing foreign bonds of value. Tour father took 
that book, on the night he stood within this housa" 

" Oh, don't say that," cried Minnie. " My uncle 
may have asked him to take it He says so." 

** That was not like Greg, who was always fond of 
money, poor fellow." 

" How did you know that these bonds were in the 
pocket-book ?" 

" Greg was anxious about them when he recovered 
consciousness, on the night they brought him home. 
* Where are the bonds ?' were his first words." 

" Well," said Minnie, eagerly. 

"I asked him of what bonds he was speaking; 
and he said the bonds in the pocket-book that he 
had carried out with him. He was not assured until 
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I showed him the book which I had taken from his 
coat." 

**But were the bonds inside that book?" asked 
Minnie. 

" Would your father have taken away an empty 
pocket-book, or my brother haye given him one, 
even if the story were true on which John Garth 
based his defence ? Minnie, do not screen him ; but 
beware of him, or you are lost with such a man as 
he is !" cried Hetty, vehemently. 

" No, I cannot defend him," said Minnie, shudder- 
ing. " All about him is a mystery which I cannot 
pierce, and which I dare not share." 

The door opened as she spoke, and the servant 
stood upon the threshold. 

"Mr. Garth," he announced, solemnly. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

GOING BACK. 

It was a late hour for Jolin Garth to call at Wolston 
House, and the Fates were against him when he paid 
his visit. And yet he had not acted precipitately ; 
and he had taken credit to himself for much of fore- 
thought in the midst of the wild hopes which had 
confused him. 

No one knew better than he the impolicy of a 
rash step ; years ago at Guatemala, and of later days 
when in power at Alsako, he had been imprudent 
and impulsive, and had suffered much in conse- 
quence. He had believed that in this great stake 
for his happiness he had been very calm throughout, 
giving himself time, and affording his daughter 
every opportunity for that reflection which he 
thought would tell greatly in his cause. That very 
day, when free from prison, he had not hurried to 
Minnie wild with excitement at his liberty, but had 
held himself back, and bided patiently his time. 
He had resolved not to alarm her by his precipita- 
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tion, as he had done after all his precautions when 
he had come back first to Wolston, but to send 
her a letter preparing her for an interview and 
for her departure with him from the place. He 
had done his best after his own fashion— rfor he 
was a man who had never known what was best*— 
and yet the Fates were against him, we repeat, when 
he was shown into the drawing-room. 

He guessed that at once, being a quick and ob- 
servant man, and he hesitated in his rapid move- 
ment towards his child, and then went on more 
slowly. Minnie was sitting on the couch by the 
side of Hester Deerham when he entered, and her 
colour vanished, and she nestled, as if for support 
and strength, closer to her friend. 

** You have been very ill, Minnie," he said, in a 
low hoarse voice ; " the anxiety has been too much 
for you." 

"Yes, I have been ill, and very anxious," she 
murmured. 

He leaned forward to kiss her — ^in all his life, 
dating from tlie day he left her a little girl, who 
shrieked with grief at parting with him, he had 
never held her in his arms— and she shrunk away 
almost inistinctively from the dark-red face looming 
from the mass of hair about it Yes, he was very 
quick ; for he was standing before her, a grim, stern 
figure enough the instant afterwards, with hi^ great 
hands clasped together as he looked down upon her. 
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" lUness and anxiety, my child," he said, in the 
same low voice, but with a greater firmness in it, 
*' will tell upon the strongest ; and I have not stood 
in the best light to you, or to Miss Deerham," he 
added, acknowledging the presence of the heiress, 
for the first time, by a slow inclination of his head, 
"since I have returned to my birthplace. But I 
have had somehow a deep faith in my daughter's 
faith in me. Do you understand what I mean ?" 

" Yes," she said, in a low voice, and without look- 
ing at him. 

** You have read my letter?" he said. 

"Yes," repeated Minnie. "I have read your 
letter." 

^ And studied it, I hope, not lightly, taking into 
consideration aU that I implied therein, and all that 
I wish. It was right, Minnie, to give you time to 
consider everything, even if, during that long period 
wherein I have been labouring under suspicion, 
you have not had time to do your &ther justice." 

** I have been troubled very much," said Minnie, 
falteringly. " I do not seem to have had that time 
of which you speak, to reflect upon my position and 
your own. But — oh, sir, you do not desire me to 
leave home at once and go along with you ? Your 
letter does not surely imply that you expect that 
of me ?" 

" I think it does," was the reply. 

"To leave home — and the dear friend whom I 
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have promised to console in her afiSiction, and re- 
main with unta I am married," she added, in 

a lower tone, thinking suddenly of Antonio, " which 
may not be for years. To leave home !" 

" To leave this house, which is not home, which 
has never been a rightful home for you," said Garth, 
more sharply. " I say it now, Miss Deerham," he 
cried, as Hetty looked up indignantly, ^' although 
your brother was kind to her ; and for that kindness 
I forgave him everything." 

" You forgave my brother !" cried Hester, 
proudly. 

" Yes, for without him I should have been ** 

He paused ; the remembrance of his promise to 
the dying man rose up before him ; the figure in 
the up-stairs room beseeching him to let him live 
in Hetty Deerham's memory as the good brother 
he had always Beemed to her, was vivid once more 
through the mists. 

/'' I think, without him, that I might have been a 
something different," he said, evasively. 

" Impossible, John Garth ; you know how impos- 
sible that is," said Hester, impatiently. 

" Well, perhaps it is. Miss Deerham," he replied. 
^ I have not come to argue that point now, but to 
talk to Minnie, my daughter — my only daughter, 
madam." 

He drew a chair towards him, and sat down in it, 
facing the two young women, who moved still closer 
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together beneath his unfathomable looks. Yes, they 
were against him, these Fates, or it was his fate to 
be always at his worst when he would be at his best 
and truest. He believed this at that moment, and 
he wondered why it was, and when Heaven would 
have mercy on him, and do him that justice upon 
earth which he sought for only in the heart of ond 
weak girl of eighteen years of age. Still, let him 
be very calm ; upon his calmness and gentleness 
everything depended, and he was playing the great 
game of life that night for one high stake, which to 
lose might be a moral death to him. 

"You will allow me to be seated?" he said to 
Hester, and she answered, in half apology, 

" Yes, certainly — I had forgotten." 

" I have to thank you. Miss Deerham, for your 
evi(ience this morning at Barstoft," he said; "it 
weht as far towards my liberty, perhaps, as the 
stronger proof given by Mr. Baretti, whom I have 
already thanked." 

Hester Deerham took more courage to herself at 
this. She was a woman whom a little aroused, and 
of John Garth she Was still suspicious, as was natural 
enough, knowing so much that was bad, and so little 
that was good of him. 

."Do not thank me for that — it was my duty to 
speak the truth," she said, quickly. 

He seemed to reflect upon her manner for a \^hile, 
gazing very intently at her face, and then said-^ 
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" Your brother did not speak of me after my parting 
with him ?" 

'*Not much — you had disturbed him. He was 
worse after you had gone." 

" He did not explain that it was his wish that I 
should take this pocket-book ?" 

" He did not," said Hester, trying to read his face, 
and to look down his searching gaze. 

" I see, — it is very plain now," said Garth, extend- 
ing his hands, as though indicating a landscape 
which lay spread out before him — ^*^it is all very 
plain, and deeply marked. You think I stole the 
book?" 

Hetty looked down for an instant, and then con- 
fronted him again with her great brown eyes 
dilaf^ing, and her chest heaving with indignation. 

" You force this answer from me," she said. " I 
am content to let you go without a word, for this 
poor girl's sake; but you will not let the cruel 
questions rest." 

"You think I stole the pocket-book?' repeated 
Garth. 

",Yes," answered Hetty. 

Her hand went quickly towards the bell as his 
face [darkened, and his voice startled her with the 
fierceness and harshness oi its tones. 

*** And you have taught my girl to think so too ?" 
he cried. 

"No — ^no; I try not to think that; I pray to 
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Heaven that it is false*!" cried Minnie. " Oh father, 
I will not believe it if you will deny it now," 

John Garth wavered for an instant, half rose in 
his seat, and then sat down again. 

*' No," he said, firmly, ** I will not deny it." 

" There !" said Hetty, under her breath. 

" K you can think so," said he to the elder girl, 
" if it be a pleasure to believe I took it without your 
brother's knowledge, pray keep that consolation ; it 
. can scarcely set me in darker colours, and my denial 
of it will not bring more light upon me. Let me 
add, however, something to this," he said, with so 
strange a bitterness that both women looked at him 
wonderingly, ^ that I took the pocket-book — ^with or 
without your brother's consent, according to your 
estimate of my character — believing that it ^^ con- 
tained twenty thousand pounds. I found it empty, 
and was disappointed." 

The statement was a strange one, but he was 
strange and even reckless in his manner, knowing 
that he could offer no further explanation. There 
was even a bitter satisfaction in confusing matters, 
and setting himseK in his worst light to the woman 
who already distrusted him — who was a Deerham, 
and was not likely to do him justice. Some day 
she mighty at a later hour, as her brother had done, 
when it was too late for reparation to be of any use 
to him. He did not think that he was prejudicing 
himself in his daughter's estimation, or thinking it, 
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he had reached that point of his despair when, with 
the truth before him very clearly, he realised the 
fallacy of trusting in her longer. But he would 
fight on to the last ; it was not the first forlorn hope 
which he had undertaken in his time. 

" You will think it natural, Minnie," he said, turn- 
ing to his daughter, and speaking very earnestly, 
'^ that I should take you from this lady, with whom 
every hour spent is a step further from me. It is 
natural that I should seek — in good time, and when 
you know me better, not now," he added, with his 
old persistency, — "to be somewhat diflferent from 
the ogre with which her imagination would affnght 
you. It is natural that, thus maligned, I should 
wish to take you from her, distrusting her counsel, 
and feeling that I should be a better guide and 
surer protector for your youth. Will you come ?" 

"Not yet," cried Minnie. "Oh, I must believe 
in you first. How can you think that I can go away 
like this r 

" No, I can't think it," he said, slowly. " I have 
hoped against hope too long. It is all very clear 
now, and the truth is hard and cold, and sharp as 
steel. Perhaps you are not to blame, for you are 
young, and have been brought up with these 
people." 

He said it with a withering contempt, which in that 
hour of his disappointment did not spare the enemy, 
now resting in his co^n ; but he grew firm and cold. 
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too, like that hard truth to which he had awakened. 
He pleaded no longer for his daughter's love, for 
that which should have been his by birthright ; ^he 
felt the injustice and the agony of it all, but he 
masked the misery of his disappointment far too 
well. He was an impulsive and hot-blooded man; 
but when he desired to obtain the mastery over that 
which was disturbing him, there was no man living 
with greater power of self-repression. And it had 
come to this at last, to that pride which was deeper 
and iatenser than any one in England was aware. 
At Alsako, there were one or two living to re- 
member it. 

" I have done my best," he said, rising, and look- 
ing from one to the other with a ^new haughtiness 
which was one more surprise to them and to be 
thought of afterwards ; " and it is inconsistent with 
my honour and my position — if you will allow me 
to have any — to press this question further. Your 
life, Minnie, would have been happier with me than 
with Miss Deerham; but no reasoning can prove it, 
and I am simply an intrusion upon the thoughts and 
hopes which you have formed apart from mine. Of 
what my life would have been with you — ^had you 
trusted me, that is," he added, quickly — "I liave 
hinted once or twice, and will not speak of at this 
late hour. I have simply to say good-bye — and 

go-" 

He bowed in a stately manner to her, and to her 
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who had set his child against him, and then walked 
across the room with a slow, deliberate step, as if 
reluctant yet to quit them. It was the voice of his 
daughter that arrested his progress before the door 
closed on him. 

" Where — where are you going ?" she asked, in 
stifled tones. " I would wish to know. I — I may 
come presently." 

^* That is impossible, Miss Garth," he said, gravely, 
as he paused with his hand upon the door. " It is 
faith with me now, or never — here to-night, away 
from her who has taught you to despise me, or for 
ever apart. There is no second choice. You have 
had time enough to trust in me — I have not been 
hasty — I have waited and watched throughout all 
my tribulation, and this is the result. Come with 
me now, girl," he cried, in a sharp, passionate wail 
of entreaty, that suddenly overpowered his stern- 
ness. " Come, for mercy's sake." 

'*0h — father!" she murmured, half rising, and 
then the old fears, the doubts which she had had, 
and which he had not uttered one word to dissipate, 
rose up before her, and she could not face the 
mystery of her future with him. It was leaving her 
real home — Hester and Antonio — ^it was surren- 
dering them both for one whom it was impossible to 
read, and she was not brave in that hour, only a 
weak, sick girl, who would be true to aU of them if 
it lay in her power. 

VOL. I. Q 
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John Garth had expected too much, and he was 
not a man of discretion. She turned away again, 
and as she put her arms round Hetty's neck, and 
sobbed forth that she could not leave her, the father 
came back to her side, but not to console her in her 
grief, or tell his story, or forgive her, but to reproach 
her in hasty, angry words. 

*^ Let it be good-bye, then," he said ; '* and may 
you never know the isolation to which your fears 
have condemned me. I will thinb it is best for us 
both. I can endure and live, and fight my own way 
without you. But take this to heart." 

He paused and struggled with his speech, his face 
growing very dark and stern, and Hetty thought the 
worst of him until he spoke again. 

" Take this to heart," he said, " that coming back 
after years of separation, there was no power in me 
to believe harm of you. The man who could have 
told me that you were false, or bad, or cruel, I 
should have killed, sooner than believed him, for 
you were of my race and my blood, and the Garths 
have been ever full of trust in one another. There 
was no power in the world," he cried, "to set 
my heart against that girl who has turned too 
readily away from me. Poor child," he said, 
touching her golden hair for an instant with his hand, 
and again for an instant softening strangely, " how 
could you help it, though, brought up as you have 
been ?" 
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He went away from her very rapidly, and Minnie 
did not even know that he had left the room, until 
the ante-door slammed behind him, and woke up 
the echoes amongst the rooms and corridors. Then 
she sprang up and called to him, and cried upon 
Hetty's breast, with Hetty whispering her to be 
calm, and to think how much the best it was that it 
had ended thus at last. 

John Garth was striding rapidly down the avenue 
when his daughter called to him, and the faint tones 
of her voice did not fall upon his ears. All was over, 
the choice had been made, and the man was alone in 
the world. 

He went at a rapid pace along the high-road, as 
though he would outwalk the bitter associations 
which had met him in his birthplace, and all that 
distrust of him which he had come thousands of 
miles to experience. He was tired of Wolston; he 
had made up his mind to be gone, and there was 
nothing, he was certain, that need detain him for an- 
other hour. At the inn he asked to see the landlord, 
and in a harsh, peremptory tone, demanded his bill. 

** Are you going away to-night, sir ?" 

" Yes, I am." 

" It is very late,"Jwas the remark of the innkeeper, 
as if he were doubtful if John Garth had taken 
lately any heed of time. 

" I know it. But I must get away." 

« Indeed, sir V' 
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Something in the landlord's face annoyed him, 
and he said, mockingly, " I may be locked up again 
— can't you see that? Tou are one of the wise folk 
of Wolston, and know what I am. Get me the 
biU." 

The landlord had not left the room when Garth 
called to him again. 

" Yes, sir. What is it, please ?" 
** Find some one who will row me, at his own price, 
to Chestwich." 

"To Chestwich, Mr. Garth?' 
'* Don't ' Mr.' me," said Garth, abruptly. " I am 
Colonel Garth, late President of Alsako. Give me 
my right title and dignity, man. Had you insulted 
me in the parts whence I have come, you might have 
been shot." 

"I — I really had no intention of insulting you, 
colonel." 

" Find some one to row me to Chestwich, at his 
own pace, and at his own price, will you ?" 
" I will try." 

The landlord departed, and went to the village in 
search of one of his watermen. The host of the 
Wolston Inn let boats on hire, and kept men on his 
staff ; he might as well make a penny out of Mad 
Garth as any one else, he thought. He drove his 
own bargain with his man for extra work, and then 
returned to the coffee-room with the bill, which his 
wife had made out during his absence. 
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" There's one man who Mdll do it for five pounds. 
It's a long pull, and he'll have to turn oat of bed, 
and give up work at Wolston." 

"Agreed for five pounds. Eouse him at once," 
said Garth, whose knapsack was already in his hand. 

"Yes, sir." 

The landlord wished that he had said ten, for it 
was evident that John Garth was verv mad now 
He also wished that he had had the arrangement of 
his little bill when Garth took a bank-note from his 
pocket, and, without looking at the items, bade him 
receipt the account and give him the change. Cer- 
tainly he gave him sixpence for a half-sovereign in 
the change, which Garth thrust into his pocket 
without looking at, and that was something to the 
credit of the establishment. 

**Is not that man ready?' asked Garth, impa- 
tiently. 

"I'll look him up again," replied the landlord, 
hastening away. 

When he returned, John Garth was standing on 
the bridge, looking down into the deep dark lock, 
wherein one night Gregory Deerham met his death- 
blow. 

" I wish it had been I," he said to himself, before 
the landlord had approached him. "People 
respected him, and believed in him, and he's 
missed." 

"The boat is ready, colonel," said the landlord, 
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bland and smiling, after the fashion of landlords 
who have had their own way, and whose bill has not 
been a subject of discussion. " Sorry to part with 
you, Colonel Garth, and I hope you have been com- 
fortable." 

" Oh, very comfortable; I don't know when I have 
enjoyed myself more," said Garth, satirically, as he 
walked from the bridge to the water's edge, where 
the waterman was waiting for him. 

" I hope we shall soon see you again in Wolston ?" 
the host continued. 

"Never in this accursed place," Garth shouted 
forth with a sudden violence that made the landlord 
spring into the air. "Why don't you leave me? 
Haven't you been paid enough ?" 

" Yes, sir — thank you — certainly." 

Garth looked down upon the waterman, a hale and 
stalwart fellow, and a striking contrast to one Robert 
Smith, who had rowed him from Ghestwich to Wol- 
ston a few weeks ago. 

" You are not afraid of work ?" said Garth, 

" No, sir, not a bit," was the answer. 

Garth stepped into the boat, sat down, and drew 
his cloak closely around him. 

" Row off, then." 

"All right, sir." 

Garth sat back, a grim, dark figure, which did not 
move again till daylight. The boatman remembered 
till his dying day that long and silent journey, the 
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immobile countenance lowering from the shadow of 
the felt hat, and the dull dead apathy which was 
stamped upon it, and which time did not seem to 
influence. 

John Garth thought hard, and passing things 
belonged not to the life he was considering. He 
did not regard the yacht of Antonio Baretti as 
they rowed past it, or the man who called to 
them and asked whither they were going at so 
late an hour; he did not even look towards the 
great white house where he had lost hope, and 
where his daughter lived; there was no interest 
for anything beyond the grave world in which 
he had submerged himself. Passing from Wolston 
Broad to the narrower river where the rushes 
grew, gliding by the villajges lying at the fair 
water's edge, resting at the old inn — at the Bed 
Lion, where Mrs. Helton had married her barman 
and repented years ago — stealing on from day to 
day, and meeting in their course ships heavily 
laden and pleasure yachts making for the sea, 
being passed at times by vessels and yachts bound 
in their direction, and then finally amongst the 
houses, factories, and wharves, with the lights of 
a large city flickering in the water, and people 
looking from the sides of ships, and from bridges and 
landing-stairs at them as they rowed to shore in 
the twilight of one September night. It was be- 
ginning over again — ^there had been much of life and 
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hope, and prayers lost, and mucli of new misery 
and affliction gained. Colonel John Garth thought, 
as he went up the landing-stairs with his knapsack 
on his shoulders, and his cloak thrown across his 
arm. 

" Why, is it you, sir ?" asked Eobert Smith, the 
only man to recognize him, and take stock of his 
return. 

" No — it's my ghost, Smith," he said, dryly. " I 
was killed at Wolston, and my restless spirit walks 
abroad." 

He passed his questioner without glancing towards 
him, and strode up the steps into the darkness of the 
streets. 

Bobert Smith and his brother boatman from the 
Wolston Inn stood looking after him. 

" They made Wolston to hot for him, then, mate ?" 
said Smith. ^ 

*' Ay, I think they did," was the reply. 

" No, he didn't ; he didn't seem to care." 
" How he's altered ! You may depend upon it, 
that he did that job at Wolston Bridge ; and he^s a 
lucky fellow to get off scot free." 

"Yes, that's true. He was precious lucky there." 
Lucky ! John Garth did not know that there were 
men still living who considered him a lucky man. 
He went away considering himself the most unfor- 
tunate wretch upon earth, and assured that no one left 
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in Wolston or Chestwich believed in any good in 
him. As he had returned to his native place, so he 
passed away once more, with every man's hand and 
every woman's heart against him. That was John 
Garth's luck, he thought. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

S T R O N G-M I N D E D. 

Colonel Garth had turned his back upon Wolston, 
and was already floating under the star-sown sky 
towards the city of Chestwich, before Minnie was 
calm^ or had the power to think of all that had been 
said that night to her. 

Hester Deerham's reasoning powers had been put 
in force to convince Minnie how surely she was 
right in not trusting to a man whose life had been a 
mystery, and whom no one loved, Hester was a 
shrewd, possibly a clever woman, and she spoke as 
the world would have done, and condemned John 
Garth by the sheer force of the circumstantial 
evidence which weighed in his disfavour. The 
weak points in Garth's case were easy to be seen and 
to be made much of, and that strange pride which 
would extenuate nothing and defend nothing in his 
conduct, seemed to her but a dogged obstinacy, or 
rather an acquiescence in the charges made against 
him. To any one save Minnie she would have 
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spoken more forcibly; but she loved the girl, and 
felt that she was merciful, even unjust to her dead 
brother, in not seeking for farther evidence against 
one who had been so unmerciful himself. Garth's 
appearance at the house, his visit to Gregory, his 
anxiety to secure Minnie, his reproaches and disap- 
pointments, were nothing to Hester but studied 
motives and clever bits of acting, worthy of him 
whose whole life had been one of unscrupulous ad- 
venture. 

She could have said more; but she was silent* 
Once or twice, words that her brother had mur- 
mured, in his incoherence, of the injustice that he 
had done John Garth, stole back to her and made 
her thoughtful ; but Gregory had wandered in his 
mind, and said things too strange and wild, even, 
about himself — the best of men that he was ! — for 
her to place credence in his ravings. She saw the 
whole story very clearly, she was certain; and to 
have trusted John Garth, or to have done anything 
but hate him, would have been unnatural. 

Hetty did not even think that he would escape 
the law ; and when she reflected upon her brother's 
sudden end, she compressed her lips, and clenched 
her hands, and trusted in her heart that such a 
villain as John Garth would not go unpunished 
for his crimes. She looked forward, and saw trouble 
looming in the future for poor Minnie, and a long, 
long task of reconcilement for the gentle girl who 
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was like a younger sister to her. For her sake 
she was silent, when Minnie believed that she 
was unjust in her opinion of the father; and for 
Minnie's sake she would say no more than she could 
help. She would even try and fancy, if it were 
possible, that John Garth had done no harm, and 
only loved his daughter. Heaven knew that she 
had been hasty more than once, and that she had 
not helped to her own happiness or Minnie's by 
futile efforts to let the light in upon truths which 
had dismayed her. She had not acted frankly her- 
self in her narrow estimate of what was right ; and 
we know that she feared much future misconception 
of her own actions, which had been done for the 
best, and not in enmity or jealousy. She had 
adopted strange means to make wrong right, and 
was already sorry and repentant; she might think 
in time that it was even possible John Garth had 
not sought to injure her brother on that night from 
which more troubles than one must surely date. 
Therefore, to calm Minnie, she was merciful, al- 
though she held to the one opinion that it was best 
that all had ended as it had ; and that, with so much 
of mystery about the father, it was not possible for 
Minnie to give up home, and those who had made it 
home to her. Of John Garth's unworthiness she 
said no more, but she felt that it was an escape 
to have Minnie at her side still, a sister, comforter, 
and friend. 
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Minnie strove hard to believe that she could have 
acted in no other way, or have made no other choice, 
knowing so little of her father ; but his last words 
were ringing in her ears, and they were so like truth 
and real aflfection, that to believe in his complete 
unworthiness was beyond her after that night. 

" If I have done him an injustice — if we have all 
wronged him, Hetty!" said Minnie, wringing her 
hands — " if I, his only child, have condemned him. 
Oh, to feel that all the world regards him as a villain ! 
How hard— how wrong !" 

" Patience, Minnie," said Hester. " The truth 
cannot remain hidden, and we shall know it soon, for 
good or evil. What rests with us for consolation is 
the fact that you are better here ; even as, at the 
best, it was unkind and selfish of him to seek to take 
you from me." 

" Oh, I don't know that," said Minnie. 

" You would have left me then ?' asked Hester, 
half reproachfully ; " you would have forgotten me 
for him r 

"Never to have forgotten you, Hetty; to have 
seen you very often ; but to have been all friends 
together — he knowing and esteeming you and 
Antonio, for his daughter's sake first, and for yonr 
own sakes presently. If it could have been like 
that — if the reproach of driving him away were not 
with me, a lasting and bitter one." 

" I wish that you would rest now, Minnie. You 
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regard the matter too seriously ; you take all things 
to heart too closely." 

" You heard what he told me to take to heart to- 
night ?" said Minnie. 

« Yes, I heard/' replied Hetty. " That was— that 
was a last attempt to overpower your fears of him ; 
do not think of it. K all be true that you told 
me of Antonio before he came here to-night — ^there, I 
will try and think that that is true now," she cried ; 
** yours may be a happy life without him ; and with 
our common sorrow lying further in the distance, and 
under all circumstances of your disappointments — 
whatever they may be, of the father or the lover, or 
of anything — why we two together may find peace 
and happiness." 

Hester Deerham spoke with feverish impatience, 
with something of the old manner which had been 
exhibited at an earlier hour of the night ; and Miunie 
wondered, even then, if there were to follow peace 
and happiness with one so inconsistent and unsettled. 
She was sure that Hester Deerham was inconsistent. 
For Hetty had thought both ill and well of Antonio 
— had spoken of him as if he had sought a wife only 
for her money, and as if, disappointed at the eleventh 
hour, he would break her heart presently, if she were 
not strong and brave enough to resist; and now 
Hetty would have led the conversation round to 
Antonio again, and once more have made futile 
efforts to compose her — no, she would have no more 
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of argument that night. Let her think of her father 
still — of what steps might have been taken to learn 
the truth concerning him— of what juster and wiser 
course might be followed even yet. 

" I think that I will go to my room, Hester," she 
said. " I am very tired." 

** I am afraid that I have been cruel to you," said 
Hester, regarding her wistfully, " and have not acted 
well, although doing all things for the best. May I 
try a better way to-morrow ?" 

" Yes, do," replied Minnie, very earnestly. 

"You are unnerved, I am sure," said Hester. 
** Let me sleep with you to-night." 

"You must leave me to myself, Hetty," she 
murmured. "By myself I seem to approach the 
truth more closely ; and if I could read my father's 
heart correctly, I should be content." 

"You will not brood on this — you will try to 
sleep ?" 

" Yes, I will try — presently." 

"I will look in presently, at least. Don't lock 
your door." 

" Very well." 

"If you are asleep, I will not startle you," said 
Hester ; " and so good-night, Minnie ; and for all the 
hard words that have escaped a girl who has grown 
very excitable, forgive me ; I am not myself yet." 

She wound her arms round her, and Minnie said, 
" Oh Hetty, I have nothing to forgive. If we could 
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not speak frankly to each other, where would be our 
trust and love ?" 

When Hester Deerham was alone, she repeated 
these words slowly to herself. 

" It was all for the best," she said at last, starting 
to her feet. " If she is right and I am wrong, so 
much the better for her — and the greater trouble 
spared her, and unguessed at. I can bear mine 
always, for I am a terribly strong woman. Even poor 
Greg was afraid of me, and loved Minnie so much 
better. Everybody loves Minnie — and no one cares 
much for me. But that does not matter very much, 
Hetty— does it ?" 

She was standing by the mantelpiece, and she 
turned with a quick movement to the looking-glass, 
and addressed her dim, pale reflection, as she might 
have spoken to some one living and breathing with 
her there. The figure in the glass moved its head 
mournfully to and fro with hers ; she intended it for 
the answer to her own sad question, and as if content 
with it she walked away. 

"How well I can bear it all though," she said 
again, as she went up-stairs, still considering her life, 
" with my strength of mind, and with all this money 
left me." 

Was it this assurance and self-confidence which 
kept strong so weak a woman, in her way, as Hester 
Deerham ? — for Hester was not strong-minded, only 
a woman who looked forward, and was sceptical. 
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Strong-hearted perhaps^ for she had borne much, and 
had not given way — strong to endure, and even to 
resist, and altogether a strange young woman for her 
years ; but not strong-minded ; rather one who 
hesitated at every step of her way, and in the mists 
about her life and youth knew not which road to 
take. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

A DISCOVERY. 

The heiress of Wolston House stood on the broad 
landing-place outside her room, as if a sudden and 
new thought had met her, and whilst thus deUbe- 
rating, her maid surprised her. 

*' Oh, Miss Deerham, I did not know you were here," 
said the lady's-maid, going back nervously a step or 
two. The house had been a dull house lately ; there 
had been a death in it, and much talk of murder, 
and the servants were inclined to walk about in 
pairs and keep each other company after sundown, in 
the long passages and up-stairs rooms. 

"Yes, it is I," said Hester; "have you been wait- 
ing for me ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" I shall do without you to-night, Mary. I don't 
know that I shall go to bed for some hours, and — I 
may even sleep m my brother's room." 

"Oh, dear — in Mr. Deerham's room, did you 
say?" 
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« Yes— why not ?" 

"I — ^I don't know — but I thought that perhaps 
you might be nervous so soon after " 

" No, not at all. I am not a nervous woman — and 
I have work to do." 

Proud of her nerve, as well as of her strong mind, 
was Hester Deerham then, and she was far from a 
coward, it was evident. She had work to do, and it 
had been too long delayed. There were many 
papers in the iron safe which was let into the wall 
of Gregory Deerham's room, and she had not cared 
to examine them after the first search for the will 
that her brother was supposed to have written. She 
had seen, too, that there were some letters carefully 
stored, and had wondered at them and their con- 
tents, and altogether there was more confusion 
than she had expected to find. She had promised 
herself an early day to put her documents in order 
and she had thought suddenly that night of them, 
and of the possibility of something coming to the 
light concerning John Garth's past, which would 
set Minnie's mind at rest, and prove how right she 
had been in warning her of trusting him. She knew 
that her brother for some years back had been care- 
ful of various papers in which John Garth had been 
mentioned, and which she had read herself and 
shuddered over ; and there came to her a strange and 
sudden desire to find those records. 

If she could only know the man as Gregory had 
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known him — if she could be sure that she was com- 
pletely right in her estimation of his character! 
For, after all, and despite her terrible convictions, the 
last words of John Garth, the last looks and angry 
reproaches, had come back to her with a startling 
distinctness, as she went slowly up the stairs towards 
her room that night. They met her on the landing* 
place— ghosts of a retrospect that she could not 
exorcise or think down ; and she became suddenly 
anxious to prove how clear-sighted she was, and how 
right in everything she had been. She took the 
light from her servant's hand. 

" Good-night, Mary— that will do." 

" Shan't I come with you, Miss Deerham ?" said 
the maid, nervously. " Are you not afraid ?" 

" Not at all," was the reply. 

Hester Deerham passed into the room, which had 
been shunned since her brother's death, and had been 
only entered in the full daylight, to admit air and 
sunshine, and closed the door behind her. 

In the stillness of the room, and the darkness 
which the feeble light in her hand did not wholly 
dissipate, in the consciousness of who had lain there 
last, and died there, with a mystery about his death 
which time had only helped to deepen, there would 
have been much to depress and render nervous a 
timid woman at that hour of the night. But Hester 
was not nervous, and she was anxious to learn all the 
truth, if it were hidden anywhere amongst her 
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brother's papers — the truth concerning him and 
Colonel Garth, She had stepped into Gregory's 
possessions as her right, but she was doubtful if 
his will would not presently be found ; although, for 
reasons of her own, she had not hastened the dis- 
covery. She had thought it might be best that 
Wolston should consider her the heiress, but she was 
doubtfiil of her claims ; and she would not have been 
sorry to have found a will striking them from 
her, and leaving the property to Minnie. Gregory 
had told her that he should do so«more than once, 
after providing for her who was only second in his 
heart, she knew. 

Why she had not grieved^at this in Gregory's life- 
time she was scarcely aware; she even paused to 
consider it in that hour as another enigma which 
was puzzling her, at an after date. Gregory had 
loved Minnie, and had been a father to her instead 
of that mysterious man from whom she had parted 
for good ; and Minnie had grown up with them, and 
been petted a great deal, and spoiled a little. But 
why should Gregory have wished to set her up before 
his own sister ? — and why was she only jealous of it 
now— -as if the affection of her brother were a matter 
to be studied more intently now that Gregory's 
wishes were ended upon earth ? Did Gregory Deer- 
ham only talk of enriching his niece by marriage in 
order to test his sister, and had he never thought of 
setting her above his own flesh and blood ? It was 
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like poor Greg ; he was often eccentric, and had 
strange ways of doing things at times. 

With her hand upon the iron safe, Hester thought 
of this ; when the iron door was swung back on its 
hinores, she brooded on it still. It came before her 
after that, when she was looking through the papers 
which had been thrust into various receptacles, and 
tracing out by the light of the chamber lamp at 
her elbow the story of John Garth, of Guatemala 
and Alsako. 

That story was almost complete, for Gregory 
Deerham had taken pains to collect every scrap of 
information which had floated to the birthplace of 
the adventurer, and it was only in this history that 
he had been precise in numbering and collating. It 
was a grave and stern story, and she remembered 
most of it, though there were cuttings from American 
papers which were new to her, and which threw 
doubts upon statements that had preceded them, and 
which statements she seemed to remember so much 
better than the contradictions. But they were all 
there, and Gregory would have hidden' nothing from 
her and Minnie to John Garth's advantage, or from 
his wife, who was living at one period of these dates, 
Hetty was sure. It was only one more proof of how 
the evil news outlasted the good, she thought. 

She thrust the papers back into their places, and 
began arranging the other documents, reflecting 
meanwhile upon the life which Gfegory had sought 
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to trace, and unable to account for a new belief that 
had stolen upon her, that Colonel Garth had been an 
ill-used man in some respects, and at least as much 
sinned against as sinning* Then a paper that looked 
fresher than the rest attracted her attention, and she 
saw that it was in her brother's handwriting, and the 
draft of a letter, which he had either written or 
purported to write. She would have passed it by 
had the date been less of a startling one — the date of 
the accident which had brought about his death. 

"Memoranda of the regatta — notes for the com- 
mittee, probably," she murmured ; then she opened 
the paper, clutched it suddenly and violently, and 
glared at every line hastily written there. It was the 
first copy of a letter to John Garth, probably written 
on the afternoon of the day when her brother Gregory 
was absent from his guests, and waiting the trans- 
formation of Garth from the tramp to the soldier ; or 
in the evening, after the guests had gone home, 
and he was excited and wild. It was an abject 
letter, and yet full of penitence ; it was avowing all 
the truth, and abasing himself before the man whom 
he had robbed of his heritage and his child ; it was 
a miserable confession from one human being to 
another, and one at which Gregory Deerham had at 
last recoiled, and locked up hastily, and then had 
not had time to think of again. 

Hester read it through with her breath held fast 
with horror ; then she gave a low, long moan over 
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the wreck of one great faith — ^perhaps the last that 
she had. 

" Oh, Greg, my poor, weak brother, is it possible !" 
she cried, rocking herself to and fro, with her hands 
spread before her face, and the letter still within 
them. 

A gentle hand upon her shoulder brought her 
back to consciousness of passing things, and she gave 
a half-scream of surprise at being thus detected — ^at 
finding that Minnie, dressed as she had seen her last^ 
had stolen to the room when the cry of one in pain 
or trouble had reached her. 

" Hetty, dear, what is the matter ?" asked Minnie. 
" What has happened ? — ^What is in that paper ?" 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

VAIN EFFORTS. 

As Minnie Grarth's touch fell upon the shoulder of 
her friend, Hetty leaned forwards and shrunk from 
it as from an enemy who had surprised her there. 
The hand of Hetty's closed upon the paper, which 
was crumpled into a ball that Minnie could no 
longer see ; and the high white forehead, from which 
one hand had dropped, became full of lines of anxious 
thought. 

" Nothing is the matter, Mionie," replied Hester, 
very slowly. "What should be the matter with 
mer 

" You called out," said Minnie. *' I thought that 
you were ill." 

" Oh no," was the answer. " I am very well, dear. 
It is not likely that I shall give way at anything, 
you know." 

"That paper has disturbed you," said Minnie. 
" Is there more bad news ? Did you find it there ?" 
she asked, pointing to the open safe. 
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"The paper, do you mean?" rejoined Hetty. 
" Yes — ^it is one of Gregory's, that he never intended 
you or I should read/' 

" Why did you read it ?" asked Minnie. 

" Ah, why ?f' repeated Hetty. " It was not right, 
perhaps ; though, after all, it is of no consequence — 
poor Gregl — and was scarcely worth reading. 
Minnie, get me some water, or I shall die !" 

She had become very white, and Minnie ran to 
her room for a glass of water. When she returned, 
the iron safe was locked, the paper had disappeared, 
and Hetty was leaning back in her chair, with her 
head resting against the wall, like a woman who 
had fainted, Minnie thought, as she looked towards 
her. 

" Are you better now ?" asked Minnie. 

" Yes, I am better," was the reply. "What made 
you sit up to so late an hour, child ? This is not 
rest or peace of mind." 

." I have been thinking about him," said Minnie, 
as she held the glass to the ashen lips of her 
friend. 

" About Antonio ?" asked Hetty. 

" No — my father, who is on my mind and weighs 
me down completely. That — ^that paper was not 
about him ?" said Minnie, eagerly. " Oh, not a proof 
that he is what you think, and what I doubt Not 
that — starting up to-night." 

" No— not that, Minnie." 
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**In your kindness and concern for me, Hester, 
you would conceal it, perhaps," said Minnie ; " but 
I would rather know all the truth, than fight with 
this suspense concerning him." 

"Let me think," said Hester, setting aside the 
glass from which she had drunk with the eagerness 
of a fever-stricken patient. " I should like to think 
of this before you leave me to-night." 

"Shallwe stop here?" asked Minnie. 

" No, no," cried Hetty, starting up ; " let us get 
away from this room. I am afraid of it now. He 
may steal in and accuse me — for I am very false 
and wicked. I would deceive you, if I could." 

" Hetty !" said Minnie, looking hard into her 
face. 

" I would deceive you, if I could," she repeated, 
as she rose ; " but I — I dare not. Above all love 
and pity for the dead, there must be justice to the 
living — I see that — but, give me time." 

They went away together to Minnie's room, and 
Hetty was composed and grave when they were 
sitting by the low fire which a thoughtful maid had 
lighted on a night colder than are September nights 
in general. 

" What is it ?" asked Minnie, full of eagerness, as 
she sank down in one of her childish attitudes at 
Hester's feet, crossed her arms upon her lap, and 
looked up into the face which had become careworn, 
and even stem. 
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** I am not going to relate to you a loDg story," 
said Hester, sternly ; " I will leave that to your 
father, should he think fit some day to tell it you. 

# 

But your father was injured by my brother — that is 
alL" 

^ Injured !" repeated Minnie. 

" Injured and betrayed," said Hetty. "I think — 
nay, I am sure — ^that Gregory lived long enough to 
be sorry for the past, and to be forgiven for it on the 
night he died. Your father said so this evening in 
the drawing-room, and I believe him now with all 
my heart.^' 

" Well 1" said Minnie, eagerly. 

" That is all ; I have said that that is all," was 
the petulant reply. 

"But my father — wronged by a man who was 
always good and kind ?" said Minnie. " How is that 
possible?" 

" Your father will teU you in time," replied Hetty. 
"Oh, don't ask me, ^ho believed in poor Greg's 
goodness with yourself." 

" No, I wiU not ask you," said Minnie, taking her 
hand in hers; "he might not have wished that 
either you or I should know of this. But," she 
said, quickly, " my father ?" 

"Ah, I can speak of him calmly," said Hetty, 
"and to-morrow I wijl ask his pardon for all the 
wrongs that I have done him, and all the merciful 
silence which he kept, even when I was hard and 
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cruel. K I read the story aright — and I think I do 
— Heaven bless John Garth for that silence and that 
consideration for me 1" 

Minnie's hands pressed hers, and Hetty returned 
the pressure ; then they did not speak again for a 
while, but looked, for the first time in their lives, at 
the true portrait of John Garth, looming from the 
darkness which had so long surrounded it. 

" You do not think that he took the pocket-book 
— or that he opened Wolston Bridge now ?" asked 
Minnie, at last. 

" I think, Minnie, that he is one of the best of 
men," replied Hester. " If I pass from one extreme 
to the other, I am closei: to the truth to-night than 
I have been in all my life. Yes, you must go to 
him to-morrow, if he wish it — ^if he will not leave 
you until I am strong enough to see you go away. 
It is all he asked of Gregory Deerham, perhaps." 

"Yes, we wiU see him to-morrow," said Minnie 
"I am so glad that I can think of him with pride — 
that I can call him father, and believe in him. 
And presently — ^not yet, dear — I will go to him, 
and make his heart light with a daughter's love; 
and we shall be near to you — ^always very near to 
you." 

" And Antonio Baretti ?" asked Hester. 

" Oh, he will not be very far from us either, I 
think," Minnie answered, with a blush. 

"Perhaps not," said Hester, rising. "And now. 
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think of them both until the morning. There is 
happiness for you." 

" And for you, Hetty, in doing good, and in acting 
justly." 

"That does not always bring happiness," said 
Hetty. " Nothing, child, can bring happiness to me 
again, perhaps. Oh, Greg, why didn't you tell me 
years ago, and trust in me a little more ?" 

She dashed a shower of tears from her eyes, and 
moved with haste away from Minnie. 

" Stay with me to-night," urged Minnie. " You 
are distressed ; I shall be company for you." 

'* No, I am best alone," said Hetty. " I shall be 
with you early in the morning. Eest now ; and, a» 
the monks say," she added, with a forced smile, 
" Peace be with you !" 

" Ah, you have brought me peace at last," said 
Minnie. 

" I have tried," replied Hetty, mournfully, as she 
passed from the room, and left Minnie to herself. 

It was doubtful if there were peace that night 
with* Hester Deerham. One idol had been de- 
stroyed, and the honour of her brother lay shattered 
at her feet. She had believed in "poor Greg." 
He had been always a steady man, genial and frank, 
anxious to be of service to his neighbours, rich or 
poor, and liberal with his money when contributions 
were solicited, or hard cases in the village were 
made known to him. And he had been a hypocrite 
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all his life, a thief, a shrinking coward, for ever 
afraid of being found out, and hugging to his breast 
the miserable satisfaction of making restitution one 
day, and in some fashion, to those whom he had 
robbed of their inheritance. Not an utter scoundrel, 
but very weak and pitiful, and saved from falling 
deeper by the ease and independence of his latter 
days; perhaps only saved by those accidents of 
fortune, thought Hester Deerham sadly. 

She did not remain long in her room that night. 
She was a restless woman, and the truth haunted 
her. She took fresh courage to herself, and stole 
once more to her brother's room before the night 
was ended, and the day-dawn, gray and cold, came 
in upon her bending eagerly over the papers, and 
following every scrap of evidence which led to the 
better knowledge of John Garth's worth and her 
brother's complete duplicity. There were two letters 
of Garth's to his sister found and read by Hester, 
and she was doubtful if they had ever reached that 
sister's hands. They were written from Alsako, 
and addressed to the cottage which she had left for 
her husband's home ; and Hester had no recollection 
of these letters. When she was a child she had 
listened to her brother's opinion of John Garth's 
desperate character and want of principle ; and yet 
these letters spoke of a warm heart, of a nature that 
thought much of others and little of itself, and were 
full of inquiries about little Minnie, and strict 
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injunctions to keep her father in her mind — ^that 
father who was working for her, and whose one 
ambition was to become rich for her sake. Hester 
was writing a letter to John Garth before six in 
the morning; and she had scarcely finished it 
when Minnie came into her room, dressed for a 
journey, 

" Not going away from me at once 1" cried Hester, 
as she entered. 

" Would that be sisterly ?" asked Minnie, cheer- 
fully. " No, I am going to the Wolston Inn to see 
him— to ask him to forgive his child'a doubts of him, 
to bring him here, if I can." 

"Yes, bring him here, Minnie — ^I should like to 
see him very much." 

"You will not come with me, then?" asked 
Minnie. " It is a fine bright morning, and the walk 
will do you good." 

" You are happier to-day ?" said Hetty, curiously. 

" Yes, I am very happy 1" cried Minnie, with en- 
thusiasm. "Why, all the clouds are rolling back, 
my dear." 

" From you — ^not from me. The truth to which 
we have awakened has affected us in different ways," 
replied Hester Deerham, sadly. "You rejoice— I 
suffer." 

" Oh, I am sorry for him who is gone," said 
Minnie; "and I think that, had he lived, he 
would have been deserving of our charity; and 
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I think — I — should not have loved Uncle Greg the 
less." 

" Thank you for saying so," was the answer. 
" Now go to your father, and take him this from 
me. 

" What is there in it ?' asked Minnie, as she re- 
ceived the letter from Hester's hands. 

" Only my request to be forgiven for all past sus- 
picions," was the reply. 

" He will forgive you very readily," said Minnie. 

"I do not know," replied Hester, thoughtfully. 
" I fear that he iq a proud and unforgiving man." 

'^ He forgave my uncle," said Minnie ; " we are 
sure of that. I remember now, after he had gone 
that night, my uncle's saying that John Garth 
had forgiven him, and we thought that he was 
rambling." 

" Or meant that he had forgiven John Garth," 
said Hester, bitterly. " Yes, I remember that too. 
There, find out your father, and tell him that we 
wish him back — that I have many things to say to 
him." 

Minnie departed. She was in higher spirits than 
she knew herself — a load had been taken from her 
heart, and Uncle Deerham's faults were less upon 
her mind than the* knowledge that her father had 
been unjustly suspected. She was anxious to show 
her love for her father, and her faith in him; to 
make amends for all the misery that she had caused 
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him, by standing aloof when his soul was yearning 
for her; to thank him, with fester Deerham, for 
the generosity of his silence, when a word might 
have shown them how they had been mistaken in 
their judgment. She saw a way to the happiness 
of all of them, she thought, and with all past 
misconceptions falling back into the darkness na- 
tural to false creations, she read her father's life 
by the light of a clearer knowledge, and could 
have sung with her new joy as she went on to 
Wolston. 

It was Sunday morning, and few people were 
astir. The villagers slept late after six days' field 
work, and only little children and a housewife here 
and there peered from their gardens or doorways 
at "the lady" hurrying to the village. Even the 
landlord of the Wolston Inn, whose beer was drunk 
at unseasonable hours, owing to lock work and 
ships passing to and fro with sailors suffering from 
thirst on board, had only that moment come down 
stairs to snatch a breath of &esh air from the brink 
of the sunlit Broad. 

*, "Has Colonel Garth risen?' asked Minnie. 
" Will you tell him, please, that his daughter wishes 
. to see him immediately T 

" Col— Colonel Garth I" said the landlord. ** Yes, 
Miss Deerham ; but " 

" My name is Garth — not Deerham." 

" I beg pardon. Yes, but I thought " 
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"Please go and find him," said Minnie, im- 
patiently. 

^ Well, if you please, miss — he's gone," explained 
the landlord. 

"Gone!" cried Minnie. "Oh, not gone away! 
Don't say that." 

"He went away for good last night — ^he took a 
boat from here to Chestwich." 

" He will not be at Chestwich till Monday night, 
or Tuesday morning," said Minnie; "that is well. 
He can be overtaken and brought back." 

" Have they found out anything fresh against him 
then ?" inquired the landlord with great eagerness. 

"We have found out how good a man he is," 
cried Minnie ; " there has been nothing against him 
but unjust suspicions. How dare you think other- 
wise?' 

Minnie was hasty and even forgetful of her own 
past doubts, but she could not reflect calmly or 
rationally yet. She hurried back to Wolston House, 
after one glance towards her lover's yacht, and one 
wondering little thought if he were on board, or 
likely to be at her home to hear the good news 
early. At home, she held a consultation with 
Hester, who was excited at the news of the father's 
departure, and it was resolved to despatch a servant 
on horseback to Chestwich with the letter, and there 
to wait till John Garth rowed towards the city. 
Colonel Garth, and even the waterman from 
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Wolston, were familiar to the domestic, and reaching 
Chestwich long before the rowers, he would be 
enabled to meet the traveller with glad tidings at 
the landing-place. There seemed no doubt of in- 
tercepting Garth on his journey; the servant was 
steady and intelligent ; the boat had been hired to 
Cheetwich, whence Garth could start for many parts 
of England, and it was not likely that he would 
change his mind half-way and take a diflferent route. 
It was all very simple and certain in the minds of 
these calculating women; but one thing had not 
been taken into account when the servant had 
ridden away with Hester's letter, and a second epistle 
from Minnie, in his pocket. The instructions that 
he had received were clear and to the point; he 
must reach Chestwich before the rowers, and he had 
a commission to watch or to employ watchers night 
and day at every landing stairs, and in the river, 
before the city was reached ; but an accident balked 
all efforts for giving comfort to a man aggrieved and 
disappointed. The servant was thrown from his 
horse as he rode into Chestwich early on the Monday 
morning, and lay in danger of his life, delirious and 
unrecognized, in a ward of Chestwich Hospital till 
the Wednesday, when John Garth was far beyond 
any hope of consolation reaching him. 

END OP BOOK I. 
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BOOK II. 

TRUE TO HERSELF.' 



CHAPTER I. 
HETTY SPEAKS OUT. 

The cold weather set in that year earlier than its 
wont, and visitors went before their time from Bar- 
gtoft, and left a legion of lodging-house keepers 
bewailing their migration. The north-east winds 
swooped in from the sea, and stripped the trees early 
of their autumn leaves, the pleasure yachts vanished 
from the Broad at Wolston, and only grimy colliers 
and vessels laden with produce went to and fro upon 
the Aveny. Old villagers at Wolston shivered in 
their ingle-nooks, and said that it was " bitter cold ;" 
and the woodcocks came over the sea to England 
before their time, and fell beneath the sportsmen's 
guns. The host of the Wolston Inn was doing badly, 
but he had not looked forward to fancy fishermen 
at that period of the year ; his boats were locked up 
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till brighter and better times, and the " extra hands " 
had been paid oflf long ago, and had found their way, 
a few of them, into the union. 

It was close upon two months since John Garth 
had gone away and left no trace behind. Two young 
women were living in the great house at Wolston 
together, thinking it possible that the strange proud 
man would come back yet, and not hold aloof for 
ever, taking them sternly at their words, and passing 
from those lives which they had feared once he would 
only influence for the worse. He would come back 
presently, thought Minnie ; it was not to be always 
like this ; and advertisements still appeared in the 
papers, begging John Garth to return to Wolston 
and his daughter, and ofioring rewards for any in- 
formation that would lead to his discovery^ That 
he had gone away, a sullen and silent being, they 
had learned from the man who had rowed him down 
the Aveny ; and the one fear was that he had seen 
the advertisements, and refused to respond to the 
appeal which they conveyed. The papers in the 
. iron safe at Wolston House, the documents at the 
solicitor's at Barstoft, had been arranged and studied 
now, and there was no will to thwart Hester of her 
heritage. She was sole heiress to a great estate, 
and Minnie Garth was dependent on her bounty. 
From the papers left behind^ the truer life of John 
Garth had been pieced out ; and though there was 
much of mystery still — ^much to guess at and to be 
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bewildered by — the old suspicions did not rest upon 
tl^e man. 

Hester had confessed herself a woman of extremes, 
and here at least she had passed from a horror of John 
Garth to a reverence of his character, as she believed 
it was in her power to comprehend now. He had 
been deeply injured and duped, but he had forgiven 
her brother, and spared her the revelation of his 
infamy : he had been silent when a word might have 
thrown a different light upon his actions, and have 
set his daughter by his side in lieu of apart from 
him. 

There was still the enigma of an empty pocket- 
book to perplex Hester, for she had never entered 
into the details of her brother's crime to Minnie, and 
why Gregory had given it to John Garth she was 
unable to make out. Gregory had thought that it 
contained money or securities to the amount of 
twenty thousand pounds, and had asked John Garth 
to take it, and the money might have been lost 
between Wolston House and Wolston by Gregory or 
the man he had wronged, and John Garth had been 
never the richer for the transfer. It did not enter 
into her head to think now that Minnie's father had 
the money ; she was not naturally a suspicious 
woman, though she thought that she was. That 
money troubled her ; her wealth was large, and she 
would one day — an early day, she trusted — pay John 
Garth all that was due to him, still due, she was 
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assured^ for nothing was missed and nothing seemed 
to have been claimed. It was probable that it had 
never been lost, for there was no record of money 
which could not be found at Gregory's bankers, or 
in the various channels which Mr. Deerham had 
sought for sound investments. 

Setting the thought of money aside, there were 
stories now in the village of a wild-looking man, who 
had been mad drunk on the day of the regatta, and 
who had fought and blasphemed all the afternoon 
and evening, until driven from the village by the 
constables. He had been seen late at night again, 
standing on Wolston Bridge, looking at the light- 
ning. A villager had recognized him by the torn 
sleeve to his coat; and, being a nervous man, who 
did not like his looks, had run at fall speed the rest 
of the way home. It was this stranger, perhaps, 
who, in a drunken fit, had opened the bridge over 
Wolston Broad, and cast one house into mourning by 
his folly. This was the probable solution to the 
mystery ; and Hester and Minnie were glad to accept 
it as one more natural than that which had turned 
their hearts against John Garth in the early days of 
his return. 

** When he came back — as she was sure he would 
come back some day — what amends she would make 
by her love for him, and her faith in him I" thought 
John Garth's daughter — " for aU that past wherein 
she had misjudged him," She told Antonio this, 
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and he sustaiiied her in her hopes. Had it not been 
for him, she might have given way more, for he 
was always sanguine and hopeful in himself; and 
he was her lover, who brightened life for her a 
little. 

Antonio was a perplexity to Hester Deerham. 
She had judged him quickly when he first came to 
Wolston, as she had judged John Garth. Since that 
time, she thought bitterly, was it possible that she had 
been as mistaken in her estimate of one character as 
of another ? — and was it her affliction, from her dim 
perception or diseased imagination, to take always 
good for evil, and evil for good ? She would pause, 
reflect, weigh every word and look, and see before 
she acted now. There must be no fresh errors to 
perplex her* The density before her life, before 
Antonio Baretti's, seemed too deep to pierce; but 
she was resolved to watch, and pray for strength, and 
bide her time. If she could be sure that Antonio 
Baretti's love for Minnie was not feigned, or based — 
as she had thought it was once — on his hope of money 
with her, why let the past, in which she had doubted 
him, and with fair reason too, remain buried in 
her recollections. It would be too late to interfere, 
and but m^jciful to hold her peace. But let her be 
assured, on the other hand, after much patience and 
vigilance, that this man had attempted to deceive 
them both, and she would defeat him at all hazards. 
The experience of the last few months had taught 
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her patience, and she would do nothing hastily again. 
She would eyen try and believe in Antonio Baretti's 
honesty of purpose, as she had promised Minnie that 
she would. She had been always wrong, she thought 
morbidly, from the beginning to the end, and it was 
in her heart to give up every doubt of this Italian 
lover ; for it had become almost impossible to doubt, 
let her watch never so closely. The mystery about 
him seemed dissipated, and he was frank and open 
in all matters that concerned himself. He had 
confessed his poverty to Minnie, and offered to resign 
her ; he had told Hester Deerham of the change in 
his position, and how it was necessary that he should 
work — turn his attention to the exercise of those 
abilities which he believed .that he possessed, and by 
which he hoped to gain a home for Minnie and him- 
self. He was no longer despondent ; there would be 
found friends to help him presently ; he was going 
to London in search of them, and to remind them 
of old promises. 

It was close upon this proposed journey to London 
when Hester Deerham made up her mind to act. 
Minnie had every confidence in her lover ; and the 
prospect of a small income and a humble life did 
not seem to daunt a m^ whose whofe career in 
Wolston had been one of reckless expenditure, or to 
affright a girl of eighteen who had been promised 
riches. 

Hester was miserable. But for one mistake, she 
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would have been glad to speak out and ask Minnie's 
pardon for a deception that was intended for her 
good; ^but the truth about her made her pause. 
It was in the search for that truth, in her anxiety 
to confirm that which seemed already clear, that 
Hester sought an opportunity of meeting Antonio 
Baretti. 

She had shunned the meeting for many reasons, 
but Antonio was going away to-morrow — ^until the 
last day she had hesitated yet — and there would be 
fresh promises to strengthen the strange engagement. 
If she could never like the .man herself, she would 
at least try and do him justice. There should be no 
more suspicions about his life and hers, if she could 
boldly cast them down. 

Hence, one clear morning in November, when the 
frost was in the fields, and when Antonio Baretti 
was making for Wolston House, he was surprised 
to meet Hester Deerham on his road. He was sur- 
prised more by a firmness in her looks, by a stem 
and decisive expression, which had more than a year 
ago dismayed him, and which did not soften into 
her usual faint smile of welcome when he shook 
hands and hoped that she was well. 

"I am very well, thank you," replied Hester. 

" I was going to Wolston House to see Minnie,'* 
said Antonio. " Did she not get my note an hour 

ago?" 

*^Yes; and I thought that I would come and 
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meet you on the road, Mr. Baretti," said Hester, 
calmly. 

He was astonished at her frank statement, and 
he made no effort to disguise the effect which it 
had upon him. It had been difficult to guess what 
was passing in the mind or heart of one who 
had been a clever actor, but he betrayed more now 
that he was a poorer man. 

" I am highly honoured, Miss Deerham," he said, 
raising his hat to her. "I am^ " 

He paused as a new thought startled him, and 
then added, in a more earnest tone, *' Minnie — she 
is not ill r 

" She is quite well," replied Hester. " But as it 
is concerning her I wish to speak, and as for weeks 
it has seemed necessary, I have seized this oppor- 
tunity of meeting you." 

Antonio bowed again. 

**Such a meeting, at one time or another, you 
may have probably anticipated," she said, as she 
turned and walked slowly by his side. 

" No, I have not," he answered, after a moment's 
consideration of the subject. 

She appeared vexed at the reply, and said, quickly, 
" You did not think, perhaps, that I was interested 
sufficiently in your engagement to her who is like 
a younger sister to me ?*' 

" I believe in your interest, Miss Deerham," he 
replied ; ** but I have not seen any reason why you 
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and I should meet to speak of it. You will pardon 
my saying this, I am sure, but Minnie has told me all." 

" Told you all what ?" asked Hester. 

**She told me, some time since, that you had 
spoken of me, and that you had even doubted my 
aflfectign for her. It was your wish that I should 
know this at the time, I believe ?" 

" Yes, it was," said Hester. 

" I was not pained — ^you had a right to doubt me," 
said he, speaking very slowly. " No one in all the 
world has a greater right, perhaps." 

" Did she tell you also, Mr. Baretti, that it was 
not my intention to bestow upon her money, now or 
at any time ? — that she must consider herself, and 
that you must for ever consider her, a woman without 
a penny in the world ?" 

" Something to this effect, she told me also," he 
replied. 

"I have thought it best to meet you," said Hester, 
" and repeat this, lest there should be any misunder- 
standing." 

'*What misunderstanding could there possibly 
be ?" he asked. 

" You might not have believed in my intention," 
she said. 

'^Yes, I have believed in it," was his quick 
answer. 

" Thinking me very unforgiving, perhaps — a vain 
and hard woman, who, though rejecting you herself, 
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still felt that her vanity was wounded when you 
turned too readily for consolation to another," said 
Hester. 

" Miss Deerham," said Antonio, in reply, " it was 
understood between us, that over my folly there 
should rest always a silence — ^and that we should 
forget for ever what has passed between us. It was 
considered the best policy by both." 

" Yes," assented Hester. 

" Has my engagement rendered that reticence no 
longer necessary ?" asked Antonio. " I would have 
preferred not to pain Minnie, and to spare myself." 

" Yes, it might pain her to hear, that twelve 
months ago you asked me to become your wife," 
said Hester, thoughtfully ; " and I have kept that 
a secret for my own sake too — scarcely out of respect 
for your feelings, Mr. Baretti," she added, almost 
scornfully. 

" In what way have I offended you ?" he inquired, 
regarding her attentively. " It is useless to disguise 
my conviction that in some way or other lately, I 
have displeased you very much, I had hoped that 
we should have remained, under any circumstances, 
friends." 

Hester was perplexed by his manner for an instai^t, 
but she recovered herself, and said, " I have doubted 
you, Mr. Baretti, and been watchful, I repeat I 
will give the reason in a minute. I have met 
you this morning to inform you, before you went on 
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to Minnie. But let me comprehend the position in 
its entirety. You loTe Minnie Garth ?" 

" Yes," he answered. 

" And are content to consider her as your future 
wife," she continued ; " to be satisfied with her alone, 
and with that position which you may earn for your- 
self, but which I doubt your securing yery readily ?" 

** I am doubtful myself at times," replied Antonio ; 
"but I am young and energetic, and shall not 
despair too soon." 

" She will haye, at her father's death, that pro- 
perty," said Hester, pointing to Mr. Bartholomew's 
cottage, which they were passing at the moment; 
** it is worth twenty pounds a year— not more. And 
there are several years' rent to be paid to Colonel 
Garth or his heir." 

She waa watching him closely; she was still sus- 
pecting him perhaps ; but as the colour mounted to 
his face, the doubts of her own past convictions came 
to her very strangely, and she cqpld believe that in 
every estimation of human character and motive 
she had been a woman very much mistaken. It 
was strange how she had erred all her life, she 
thought again — would the false ever deceive her 
until the end of the chapter ? 

" Miss Deerham," he said, while she was still en- 
deavouring to understand him, " I am no boy to be 
led away by too high an estimate of my own abilities ; 
but I shall not starve in London, or in the long run 
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not be able to offer a home for Minnie that she can 
share with me. I may never be a rich man, but I 
have a hope — Heaven knows if I am right — that I 
shall be a contented one. Had I not been so close 
on poverty, I had not known the wprth of a girl, for 
whom I am proud to work, and of whose love I am 
still prouder. You need not tell me of her posses- 
sions," he added. ** I will accept nothing that I do 
not earn for her ; and there is no gloomy picture or 
bitter satire on her downfall which has the power to 
scare me." 

" Why, this is chivalry !" said Hester. - 
" No, Miss Deerham, it is an odd kind of peni- 
tence that I am unable and unwilling to explain. 
But I think that when I met Minnie Deerham, and 
when I looked my position closely in the face, I 
found myself a better man. I am not a hero; I 
have been a weak, vain fellow enough, but never 
wholly bad. I hope never a bad man ; but saved 
from being one, a| by the miracle of her love for 
me. 

" Mr. Baretti," replied Hester, in a less calm tone, 
for Antonio's statement had moved her very strangely, 
" let me be frank with you in return, and acknow- 
ledge that yours is a nature beyond my fathoming. 
I have tried to judge you, and have only misjudged 
after my fashion — which is to see things in false 
lights, I fear. I thought ^that you were a fortune- 
hunter." 
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Antonio Baretti started at this clear summing up. 
He had not thought that this woman had reckoned 
him so truly at his yalue, and he had hoped that 
he had sunk the past and aU past] schemings before 
one living soul had read his character aright. 

" When you offered me your hand, Mr. Baretti," 
she continued, " I should have been more flattered 
by the compliment had I been more assured of your 
earnestness. I doubted your riches, the reasons for 
your lavish display, the motives even which had 
brought you to Wolston Broad, and I was a woman 
upon guard. You believed then that I was likely 
to become an heiress *' 

" I believed that I loved you," he said, interrupting 
her. 

She flinched at his assertion, but went on, after a 
moment's pause. 

" And I guessed what was in your thoughts, and 
refused you. I am not sorry — I was grateful for my 
escape, even when you turned to Minnie — when my 
brother Gregory*, who always saw more virtues in 
you than I did, was weak enough to tell you that 
Minnie would have all his money. In my estimation 
of your motives — ^in my wicked estimation of them, 
if you will — ^I regarded you as dangerous and crafty, 
and fancied that it was only by craft that I might 
overreach you. That was my first mistake — it was 
unjust to Minnie; but she was flattered by your 
notice, and by my method I thought that I might 
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more surely prove to her the worthless schemer that 
you were." 

Antonio Baretti walked on with his hands behind 
him, and his dark eyes regarding the road which he 
was travelling. Hester Deerham had surprised him 
indeed ; he had not been aware until that moment 
how close a watch had been kept upon his actions, 
and how, with every step nearer to the fulfilment 
of his hopes, he had only approached more surely to 
his own abasement. 

^^ That was my first mistake/' she repeated, after 
waiting % few moments for his reply. ^^ Minnie was 
young, and would, I thought, quickly recover from 
her disappointment when she knew the truth. When 
you had proposed to her I intended to confide all to 
Gregory and Minnie — ^to tell them of your past pro- 
fessions of attachment to myself, and to unmask you 
in the hour of your greatest confidence. That would 
have been my revenge." 

**Eevenge for what injury. Miss Deerham?" he 
asked slowly. 

" The injury which your duplicity would have 
done Minnie and our house," she answered, as slowly 
as himself. 

The injury that he had done her, she might have 
said with greater truth, but she could not confess 
now that she had almost loved him — only twelve 
months since that was, when his looks had made her 
heart throb, and he had been the hero of her first 
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romance. She had doubted him a little, but she had 
liked him a great deal, and her refusal had possibly 
been only to test him, not to send him away for ever. 
If she were grateful now for her escape, still it had 
been a bitter test, for he had either heard of Minnie's 
twenty thousand pounds, or had found it an easy 
task to love Minnie for herself. She had thought 
till then that it was only for her twenty thousand 
pounds; but on that bright morning she was dis^ 
posed to do him a greater justice. • He was only like 
the rest of them, after all, she thought morbidly, and 
had tired of her very quickly. No one had ever 
cared for her long; she did not improve upon 
acquaintance — that was all ! 

" And now for the past mistrust, Mr. Baretti," she 
said, extending her hand towards him, '* I ask your 
pfigrdon as freely and warmly as I will ask John 
Garth's, should we ever meet again. I did you an 
injustice, and I am very sorry." 

He took her hand, pressed it, and relinquished it, 
saying, " There is nothing to forgive. Miss Deerham. 
You were right to suspect me. I did not act honour- 
ably by you — I was too soon impressed." 

" And too soon disenchanted," said Hester, smiling. 
" Well, never mind that now." 

The impulse was in him to tell her all in re- 
turn, but it was an impulse of only a moment's 
duration. 

How could he explain to her that he had not loved 
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Minnie when he had asked her to become his wife ? 
that he had been led on by Mr. Deerham, and 
spurred by the prospect of impending poverty ; and 
that it was only Minnie's love that had changed 
him with a suddenness in which he could scarcely 
believe ? The woman by his side would not credit 
his confession, but would distrust him again, and set 
Minnie's heart against him-break it perhaps, who 
knows ? Let her be assured that he had shaken off 
the evil in his nature, and that a pure girl's love had 
given him fresh life, and set him above temptation. 
He had told her his character truly — ^that he had 
been a weak, vain fellow, but never wholly bad. 
He had been susceptible of much change at the 
right time and by the right method, and he had 
changed — thank Heaven, and perhaps his dead 
mother's teaching. No, he could not confess all the 
truth. 

" And Minnie ?" he said, as they proceeded to- 
gether. 

" We need not tell her now," replied Hester. " So 
spare my pride as well as yours — we are both proud, 
I think." 

" Is that the reason ?" asked Antonio. 

" It will render her less happy, too," said Hester ; 
" and she is a girl who deserves happiness." 

** I am sure she does," replied Antonio. 

They were both afraid of the truth, and had con- 
fidence in deception, and this was another mistake. 
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Was there any fragment of her brother's nature in 
Hetty Deerham, to mar a character naturally gentle 
and womanly ? It was possible, for poor Hetty was 
not perfect, though she meant all for the best, and 
strove hard to secure it. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A VISITOB TO WOLSTON HOUSE, 

They went on together to Wolston House, and 
Minnie saw them advancing &om one of its many 
wiudows. They spoke of Minnie all the way to the 
mansion — of her gentleness and truthfulness, and 
became more assured, with every step towards her, 
how wise and good a thiog it was to drop the curtain 
over a mistaken past. One little life-drama had 
been played out, with no one much the worse or 
better for it; the scene had changed — ^the cha- 
racters had changed strangely with it, and all old 
feelings were gone beyond the possibility of return. 
Why point to bygone follies at an hour so late, 
when ignorance was bliss? Here were two hearts 
which had completely changed, which could scarcely 
believe now in that past which they would for ever 
conceal. Antonio had learned to be generous since 
he had lost the hope of winning Hester Deerham; 
and Hester was already doubting if she had ever 
cared for this man, if hers had been anything 
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more than a girl's fancy, struggling against her con- 
scioasness of the selfish motives which had brought 
him to her feet. 

Minnie wondered a little why they were talking 
so earnestly together, but she put on her hat and 
cloak, and went to meet them without a suspicion 
of their sincerity. It was her own bright, loving 
face, looking into theirs, which first suggested the 
doubt if it were really well to conceal anything from 
this girl — if it would not be better to relate the 
story from the beginning to the end, rather than 
deceive her. Neither spoke, however, and Hester, 
after a moment's hesitation, left the lovers to them- 
selves. They passed round the house towards the 
garden, by the path which John Garth had taken 
on the day of his return to Wolston ; and it was not 
till they were side by side together, walking in the 
direction of the Broad, that Hester caught sight of 
them again from the drawing-room windows opening 
on the garden. Sitting down with her white die- 
licate hands clasped upon the back of the chair, 
Hester watched the lovers, and thought deeply of all 
that had been, and of all that could never be again 
— ^and it was not a pleasant survey. She was only 
two-and-twenty ; and he who had spoken of love to 
her was whispering in the ears of another, and had 
forgotten in that hour that she had ever lived. All 
the poetic fancy of her life, the idea of rewarding 
that man with the rich dowry of a true affection, if 
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he were only true himself, had died out since his 
new engagement. She could fancy that she was 
very old and gray, so long a time it seemed ago- 
old in thought and heart too, and far apart from 
both their thoughts and aspirations. 

She had thoughts in common with them as she 
sat there — for she was thinking of their future, and 
how she could advance it without breaking her word 
not to enrich Minnie with her money. What to do 
with her money she had resolved upon; but she 
believed it was not impossible to aid, in a way of her 
own, the future career of Antonio Baretti. 

Not that he feared his future, she was aware ; he 
was sanguine, and the world had not been tested. 
He had never known the value of money, only what 
money could do to bring him pleasures and surround 
him with homage, A clever fellow, with one know- 
ledge wanting — that of the hard, practical world, 
with which, almost defenceless, it would be his lot 
to cope presently. When he had sold his yacht, 
and paid his debts with the proceeds — and he had 
closed with an offer that morning from a gentleman 
at Barstoft — he might have fifty or a hundred 
pounds to his credit, not more. That was a be- 
ginning, at least, he was telling Minnie, while Hester 
Deerham watched them from the window. 

Suddenly Hester was disturbed from her watch^ 
and the thoughts which that watch had engendered^ 
by the clattering of horses' heels and the sound of 
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carriage-wheels approaching at a rapid pace. She 
rose at once, with her hands apon her throbbing 
chest, and her colour going and returning with the 
excitement that had overpowered her. 

" John — John Garth I" she gasped forth, " back — 
at last — ^I am sure." 

It was a large drawing-room, extending the whole 
width of the house, and she tottered as she went 
towards the window which looked upon the drive. 
Yes, it must be John Garth approaching to take 
away his daughter. She was glad for an instant 
to think that; and then she felt it would be like 
taking away her life to leave her in that great house 
alone* 

It was a po8tK5hai8e and four advancing; but 
the man leaning from the chaise, and calling to 
the postboy, seemed scarcely like the late President 
of Alsako. Ker eyes were dim with sudden tears, 
and the distance was still great. She could dis* 
tingmsh a wild, hairy face, a travelling cap of 
Russian sable and a coat with deep sable trimmings 
at the cuffs and collar. A few more moments, and 
the carriage had stopped before the house, and the 
traveller was alighting. No, this was not John 
Garth, but a thick-set man, with a broad sallow face, 
and a black moustache and beard — a man ex- 
pensively but obtrusively apparelled. 

"This is an inquiry — a mistake possibly," said 
Hester to herself, as she recovered her composure. 
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and went again, as if spell-drawn, towards the 
windows loddng on tlie Broad. 

The servant entered the instant afterwards, beaxing 
a card upon the salver to the pale-faced woman 
in mourning standing by the window. Hetty 
took up the card and read thereon — " Signor Paulo 
Baretti." 

"Antonio's father," said Hetty to herself. **I 
think I have heard his name mentioned. Admit 
him," she added, to the servant. 

Mr. Baretti was ushered into the drawing-room. 
He came in, hat in hand, bowing profusely and 
flourishing his hat demonstratively ; he was a black- 
muzzled man, with a set of large white teeth, which 
a broad smile disclosed to some advantage, or at least 
made the most of. 

**Mi8S Deerham, I believe?" he said, extending 
his hand as to an old friend. ^'I have great pleasure 
in meeting you; and I trust that business of im- 
portance will excuse my unceremonious visit." 

"Business of importance!" repeated Hester, as 
she shook hands with him mechanically. 

" Yes, of great importance to my boy — ^my dear 
boy, who is in this mansion, I believe ?" 

"Yes, he is here, Signor Baretti. I will 
send " 

" On no account," he cried, interrupting her, " not 
at present, until I am more prepared. I am a sen- 
sitive man. Miss Deerham; there is an immense 
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amount of affection between my son and me ; and we 
have been parted for so long a time. Is he there ?' 

" Yes, he is there," replied Hester, as he nodded 
his head with rapidity towards the garden. 

" Dear Tony," cried the fether, brushing his hand 
across his eyes. " Heaven bless him — ^he is a good 
and clever fellow. Excuse my emotion, madam — it 
is natural in one who has been separated, by a fate 
as it were, from the only tie which made life of any 
value. You see — ^I weep." 

Hester became aware of some large tears running 
down the man's face, which for an instant was con- 
vulsed as with many conflicting emotions struggling 
to display themselves. 

'^ And that is Antonio ?" he said. " How handsome, 
and young, and full of life. An Adonis in his way — 
I should have christened him Adonio, out of com- 
pliment to the boy god, and he would have done 
justice to his name. As handsome a man. Miss 
Deerham, as one would meet in a day's walk — I say 
it, though I am allied to him, though I am considered 
very like him even now." 

He put his hat and hands behind him and looked 
with a deep interest into the garden ; then he 
dropped his hat with a crash, and it went rolling 
away from him, but he took no heed in his study of 
the scene without. 

" And that is Minnie Garth ?" he asked. 

^ Yes," replied Hester ; " that is Minnie." 
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" Dear child/' he said, in bo strange a voice that 
Hester glanced towards him again, but he was 
calmly regarding the landscape, and the hands behind 
him were only wrung together till the joints cracked 
painfully. 

" Dear child," he said once more. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MB. BABETTI SENIOB IS ASTONISHED. 

Paulo Babetti continued to take great interest in 
the figures straying by the water's edge, and was for 
a while utterly unmindful of the lady of the house. 
Hetty made no effort to distui-b him ; his position 
gave her an opportunity of more closely observing 
him, and a deeper study of him made her shudder a 
little as she watched. 

Paulo Baretti was not a pleasant study, even under 
favourable auspices, and despite the trouble that he 
had taken to look his best and dress his best that 
morning. The broad yeUowish face, with the black 
beard and moustache, and the short foreign-looking 
ringlets hanging about his head, were more strange 
than attractive ; the small dark eyes had a porten- 
tous glitter in them, and in the thick and sensual 
mouth even a child might have seen something to 
distrust. It was an unmistakable face. Nature 
had scored Paulo Baretti with strong lines, and 
people disliked him at first sight, which he had 
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always considered as very hard upon him. In his 
rags, and with dead luck against him — ^as it had 
been so often in his nomadic career — he had been 
horrible and repulsive, a creature of the night, from 
whom even men as poor and desperate as himself 
had shrunk away ; and in his newer estate in sable 
and fine linen, with half-a-dozen diamond rings 
glittering on the fingers of his right hand, which 
was ungloved and white and fat, he was only a shade 
more reputable. 

Hetty watched him for a longer time than either 
he or she was aware. In the brighter moods which 
had been hers when Grregory was alive, and before 
Antonio had come to Wolston, she would have seen 
a great deal that was grotesque — of a grim gro- 
tesqueness without much fun in it — in the stout, 
high-shouldered man whose sable collar came up 
ungracefully behind his ears, and gave him the 
appearance of a man so terribly short-necked that to 
be free of fits was hopeless. 

He burst forth into admiration of his son's choice 
once more, and clapped his hands together with 
a suddenness that was startling. 

" Dear Minnie, a pretty and a graceful girl, whom 
I long to clasp to my heart, who will be an ornament 
to the Barettis, and a treasure to the boy. I say 
it,'' he added, turning to Hester, whose surprise had 
attracted his attention, — " I, Paulo Baretti, who 
never stooped to an untruth, and whose frankness, 
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alas, has made more enemies thau friends ina world 
that is fond of flattery ; which it never had for me — 
which, by all that's holy, it never will have — whilst 
there's breath in this old body !" 

He struck his chest proudly as he spoke, and it 
sounded like a woolly drum ; he passed his ungloved 
hand through his hair and smiled triumphantly, like 
a man superior to the world ; he went back two 
steps on to his own hat, which he stooped and 
raised from the floor, and regarded with grave 
interest, as an article of attire that he had come 
across promiscuously and was unable to account for. 

" Whilst there's breath in me. Miss Deerham," 
he repeated, as he drew a chair towards himself, 
sat down, and looked more critically round him. 

Hetty sat down also, but close to the window. 
The manners of the senior Baretti were not pleasing, 
or conducive to her ease, and a suspicion that he 
had been drinking came unpleasantly to her mind. 

" You speak of business of importance having 
brought you to us," said Hester. " It may be as 
well to apprise your son of your arrival." 

" Once more, Miss Deerham, let me ask for your 
forbearance," lie entreated, raising his hand — the 
gloved one this time, a black one stitched with 
crimson. " Let me beg for time to compose myself 
after a long and hurried journey in search of him." 

" Certainly," said Hetty, in assent. 

" I have travelled many miles, night and day, to 
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reach him— or to hear tidings of him, if he should 
have left Wolston suddenly, as I was afraid that 
he had." 

" Why afraid ?" asked Hetty. 

" He did not reply to my last letter — ^he is 
generally a good correspondent — ^futhful and pre- 
cise. He was my only son, and I grew anxious and 
alarmed. Four days ago I was in Italy." 

" Indeed," said Hester. 

" I reached here by superhuman efforts — ^those 
efforts known at times to the race of the Barettis — 
and at Wolston Inn I learnt that he had come on 
to your house this morning. Anitonio B&retti here, 
and his father follows, in the equipage which has 
already brought him this day from a dirty place 
called Chestwich. Voilal Mademoiselle Deerham." 

'^ Your son will be pleased by this haste to meet 
him, doubtless," said Hester, gravely, and respond- 
ing not to the smile with which his broad face was 
suddenly illumined. 

'* Pleased — oh, yes. But he is eccentric at times, 
and is clever at disguising emotion.. Like the fox 
who bit the Spartan boy, you know." 

Hester did not suggest that he might possibly 
mean the Spartan boy who was bitten by the fox ; 
she only looked uneasily towards the window agaia. 

** One moment. Miss Deerham," he said, guessing 
very shrewdly that she was anxious to conclude the 
iete-orUte, " I would be glad to receive one or 
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two items of information before we summon the 
lovers to our presence. It is a fact accomplished 
then — they are engaged those two? There has 
been nothing to disturb the harmony of that 
arrangement in any way, or under any circum- 
stances ?" 

" Nothing," was the reply. 

" I am glad of that. Both young, both hand- 
some, and both rich, and what a fair world lies spread 
before them ! Antonio should be grateful," he 
said, looking upward at the ceiling, and endeavour- 
ing very vainly to throw a reverent expression 
into his forbidding countenance ; " and I, his father, 
who never had his good fortune, am at least grate- 
ful for him." 

" Both young and handsome, Signer Baretti," 
said Hester ; " but not rich." 

*' Not rich ? Pardon,'' he said, with the French 
accent ; " but my son is not a poor man. Com- 
paratively poor as regards the possessions of Miss 
Garth, perhaps, but still a young man of position, 
affluence, birth, and education." 

" He «will tell you presently that his position 
is changed," said Hester ; ** and that he is very 
poor." 

" Poor — you say poor," said Paulo Baretti, 
vacantly. " He owns that ?' 

" Yes, poor," repeated Hester. 

** I have not heard of his reverses ; poor feUow ! 
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Heaven be thanked that I am rich, and able to 
protect him," said Baretti. " Some shares in com- 
panies or banks have brought him down. I curse 
all companies, and consign all banks to perdition 
everlasting/' 

He beat his fingers impatiently upon his hat, 
and stared above the head of Hester at the opposite 
wall. He breathed very hard and fast, and there 
was a rasping drag in every heavy breath he took 
that was uncomfortable to hear. 

" And Minnie — ^this generous girl stands by him 
honestly and heartily for all that I like her for 
it. I love her for her trust already, and with an 
immense affection. I will crown her queen of the 
Barettis, and worship at her feet." 

Hester became more interested in the visitor, 
and a new suspicion came to her. Was she to be 
ever suspicious, or to see evil lurking in the shadow 
of good, and to believe in no man's honour ? 

" Minnie was true to your son when he con- 
fessed that serious losses had overtaken him; for 
it was not for his money or his position that she 
had accepted him at first" 

" A noble girl," replied Mr. Baretti. *' I admire 
her still more, if it be possible. And her father ?" 

" You know her father ?" asked Hester, very 
quickly. 

" I have met him somewhere abroad. I heard 
also that lie had returned to England. Antonio 
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mentioned that fact in a letter to me, and it struck 
me that Colonel Garth might have objections to 
the match." 

** Not any, I believe," replied Hester. 

" He is in Wolston ?" he said. 

** He left Wolston some time since," said Hester. 

" Indeed. I regret the misfortune which deprives 
me of the pleasure of renewing his acquaintance," 
said Mr. Baretti. " If aU accounts be true. Colonel 
Garth is a remarkable man. Hasty, hot-blooded, 
revengeful, I have heard, but stiU remarkable." 

" You are speaking of the man I esteem most 
in the world," said Hester. 

Paulo Baretti gave a little jump at this. 

*^ You surprise me ! Why didn't he — was he 
not accused of — Pardon,'' he said, hastily, again ; 
** I distress you." 

" Colonel Garth was unjustly accused of being 
the cause of my brother's unhappy death," said 
Hester, calmly. *' It was a grave mistake, which 
we have endeavoured to the best of our power to 
rectify. Colonel Garth is the most generous and 
unselfish of men." 

*' I am delighted to hear it," replied Paulo 
Baretti, carefully brushing his hat with the sable 
cuff of his coat, " for generous and unselfish men 
are scarce. There's Garth,* then, there's Antonio, 
and there's myself. I know no more, madam, in 
the whole wide world." 
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Hester might have smiled at Mr. Baretti's 
immense conceit had not more serious matters 
perplexed her. The longer she faced this strange 
being, noted his habit of looking away from her — 
over her head, at the carpet, at the ceiling, at his 
hat, at anything but her clear hazel eyes — the 
more she felt that there was some mystery in his 
appearance there, some connexion between father 
and son and themselves, which she would be glad 
to fathom. There was a certain amount of breeding 
in the man, despite his forced politeness and his 
intolerable assurance ; but he was scarcely a gentle- 
man. He was more like a man who had become 
suddenly rich, and was feverishly impatient to assert 
a position to which he felt himself entitled. 

" I have learnt to consider that vour son Antonio 
is generous and unselfish also," said Hester, with a 
glance towards the garden, where the lovers were 
still wandering. " Once I was doubtful of his motives, 
— suspected him of designs to procure a rich wife for 
himself, and watched him very carefully. But your 
son is no mere fortune-hunter." 

^^ My son Antonio ! I thank Heaven, no. Miss 
Deerham." 

" When my brother Gregory died without a will, 
and I inherited his property — when all the promises 
that he had made poor Minnie were found to be 
illusive, and Minnie was almost friendless and quite 
fortuneless, it was your son who once again repeated 
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his declaration of attachment, and proved himself 
an honourable lover." 

Mr. Baretti's hat dropped again with a noisy 
crash, and went rolling away from him, and Mr. 
Paulo Baretti sat back with his lower jaw upon his 
chest. He was a man of very little self-command ; 
but then he came of a vivacious nation that is not 
great at self-repression. It was to his credit that 
he struggled hard, that he did not commit himself 
immediately to a reply; that he turned very red, 
and then very black, and finally very yellow, and 
that every vein in his forehead stood out like whip* 
cord with his intense effort to repress himself 
beneath the shock of his surprise. If he failed, it 
was the fault of his constitution, not of himself, 
for he did his best against adverse circumstances. 
Man, under any circumstances, can but do his 
best. 

" Friendless — quite fortuneless !" he jerked forth. 
** Yes, yes, that is all very well — I should say very 
sad; but you, Mr. Deerham's sister, will consider 
your brother's wishes, surely ?" 

" I am considering them in many things,'' replied 
Hester. " What his wishes were respecting Minnie, 
save that he seemed anxious that she should marry 
your son, I cannot say. He left no instructions, 
and he gave me none before he died." 

*' He of course felt that you might be relied upon 
in this," said Baretti. 
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He stooped forward, picked up his hat mth a 
shaking hand, and placing it upon a little coffee- 
table that was near him, he sat and glared at 
Hester, There was an inward shudder of him at 
her heart, but she regarded him steadily in return, 
and his eyes shifted after an effort, and went on to 
the pattern of the wall beyond her. 

" I have no intention of bestowing any of my 
money on Minnie Garth," she said, very firmly, 
**and your son understands this, and believes me. 
Her father will provide for her, not I." 
• " Her father is a beggar !" he cried, in a loud 
voice. 

" I am sorry," she answered ; " but how are you 
aware of this ?" 

" Oh, I know more of John Garth than you 
think," he said, brusquely ; " but it is not to the 
purpose, and I am not here to talk of a political 
assassin. You tell me. Miss Deerham, that you will 
not bestow any of your wealth upon his daughter. 
Is it really that which I am called upon to under- 
stand ?' 

" It is," replied Hester. 

*' Then I forbid the marriage !" he cried, spring- 
ing to his feet with a bound, and limping hastily 
to and fro, " I protest against so monstrous a 
sacrifice — so unjust a proposition — so transparent 
a scheme to entrap an innocent youth into an 
engagement. I speak my mind at once — Paulo 
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Baretti is a man who always speaks out — ^and I say, 
by Heaven, I will not have it !" 

He stamped upon the carpet as he walked; he 
struck the tables as he passed with his clenched 
fist ; he forgot time, and place, and the lady facing 
him, and raved of the injustice that had been done 
to him and his boy by this un&ir and deep design- 
ing treatment. 

" It is for your son to consider his position," said 
Hester. " He is old enough to judge." 

" I swear that I will not have it !" cried Baretti. 
" He was promised twenty thousand pounds by old 
Deerham on his niece's wedding day. Why do you 
seek to hide this from me ?" 

" Your knowledge is great in many things, I 
perceive," said Hester. " But who told you this ?" 

She had passed so swiftly and silently to his side, 
that she took his breath away for an instant when 
she touched his arm. 

" Who— who told me ?" he repeated. " Why, 
Antonio himself. Who else could have told me ? 
It was not too much to give with Minnie Garth. 
He did 2iot think it was too much. I know that he 
was not satisfied with it, and that it was only I who 
bade him hold on to his bargain. There — I own 
it ; so break off the match, and let me and my boy 

get away from here. We will never Tony !" he 

yelled forth, " you are here, then. God bless you, 
boy 1 I've come to save you from these people." 
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Antonio and Minnie Garth were in the room 
beside them, amazed witnesses of the scene. They 
had entered by the French window, while Paulo 
Baretti was raving of his wrongs, and Minnie was 
clinging to the young man's arm, terrified, wonder- 
ing, and aghast. As Paulo advanced, all excitement, 
towards his son, with his head thrown back, his 
teeth gleaming, and his hands held forth in 
welcome, it was like the repetition of that night 
when he came crushing through the reeds, a lawless 
ruffian, who had made night hideous. 

" Stand back, wretch !" shouted Antonio, fiercely ; 
" don't come near me." 

Paulo Baretti halted instantly, and stood with 
clenched hands and heaving chest, looking at his 
son. The face darkened ; the wild excitement, the 
joy which had leapt for an instant to it in the 
midst of that passion which had convulsed and 
deformed it all vanished, and were replaced by a 
heavy and an awful scowl. The whole head sunk 
more between his shoulders, and over the small 
dark eyes drooped the thick, black, shaggy brows. 
Paulo Baretti was wholly himself then — to 4)e read 
like a book. 

" Wretch !" he muttered, " he says wretch !" 

END OF VOL. I. 
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